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“Monopoly is a great enemy to good management, which 
can never be universally established but in consequence of 
that free and universal competition which forces everybody 
to have recourse to it for the sake of self defense.”—Adam 
Smith, in “The Wealth of Nations.” 
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Chicago as an Independent Telephone Metropolis. 

For years Chicago was about the only place where good 
Independent telephones could be bought. It is still the great- 
est center of the telephone manufacturing and supply business 
in the world, and, indeed, this business, taken collectively, is 
one of the largest and most substantial of the industries which 
add to the size and prosperity of the great central metropolis. 

But to the Independent operating telephone man Chicago 
has been known as a laggard. Her dilatory tactics have not 
alone hindered her own progress, ‘but have actually slowed 
down industry throughout all the territory from which she 
derives her wealth. These outlying cities realized before 
Chicago that when a man sends his voice over a wire and gets 
an instantaneous reply he is doing something which lengthens 
his life and makes it more worth while. These business men 
wanted telephone service; and when they could not buy the 
service they wanted, they went to work and made it. 

For years Chicago never seemed to know what it was miss- 
ing. H. D. Critchfield is the man who made the city realize. 
His response to the conventional welcome offered the delegates 
from Independent companies two years ago, by the Mayor's 
representative, electrified the idle wires of the half-abandoned 
Tunnel telephone system. The idea which he impressed upon 
the Mayor’s representative was followed up, and it is most 
appropriate that Mr. Critchfield, and Mr. C. O. Frisbie, presi- 
dent of the Illinois Tunnel Company, who may be credited with 
the alertness to see the possibilities of supplying Chicago with 
Independent service, should be the first to discuss the new 
service with any of Chicago’s associations of business men. 

Mr. Critchfield, during his work in Ohio, and particularly in 
connection with the drafting of the famous U. S. Telephone 
Co. contract, and ever since, has been a leader in the develop- 
ment of the idea of a firmly linked, cohesive operating sys- 
tem of Independent telephone companies. On the constructive 
side his work in. starting the movement which resulted in the 
building of Chicago, under the direction of Mr. Joseph Harris, 
and in forwarding it makes the first public announcement, 
following that made at the Independent convention last year, 
of especial interest to the field. 
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Limitation of Rates and Discounting Payments. 

A notice appeared in Louisville newspapers recently to 
the efféct that a discount of fifty cents could be saved on 
Cumberland telephone bills by the subscriber, if the bills 
were paid before October 10. “This system has proved 
to be a top-notcher for insuring ready payments, according 
to Cumberland officials. The discount policy is also fol- 
lowed by the Louisville Lighting Company in their gas 
and electric light bills.” So says the report. 

“The discount system is mighty fine to procure prompt 
payments,” remarked President E. M. Coleman, of the 
Louisville Home Telephone Company, “but what are you 
going to do if your franchise limits your rates so that you 
cannot put on an additional charge that may be removed 
by paying within the discount period? The Home com- 
pany’s franchise with the city provides that certain amounts 
must be paid for Home service and we cannot exceed that 
rate to our subscribers in order to make it possible to 
allow a discount if the bills are settled within a given time. 
The contract with the subscriber provides that payments 
shall be made quarterly, and by discontinuing the service 
if this agrement is not lived up to, I believe that we get as 
good results in collections as any company could secure.” 

In his opinion as to the effect of the limitation of rates 
by the franchise, Mr. Coleman appears to be mistaken. 
It has been held that a rule of a telephone company pro- 
viding for the payment, of rentals from subscribers in ad- 
vance and for an additional charge in case of non-payment 
by the 10th of the month, was reasonable and enforcible, 
such extra charge not being an addition to the maximum 
rate provided for by the franchise, but a charge for de- 
linquency. ‘This decision was made under a franchise of 
the Independent Telephone Company of Seattle, Washing- 
The case referred to was decided June 23, 1910, by 
State vs. Ind. Tel. Co., 


ton. 
the supreme court of that state. 
109, Pac., 366. 





Labor is its own reward—therefore labor with the highest 
aim, that the reward may be worthy. 


== 


The Illinois Central and Telephone Dispatching. 
The circulation of a newspaper report to the effect that 
thé Illinois Central Railroad was not pleased with its tele- 


phone train dispatching service, and intended to throw out 





the system, has occasioned much surprise not only in rail- 
way but in telephone circles. 

The report is false. 

The Illinois Central is, on the whole, far better satis- 
fied with the telephone system of dispatching than with the 
telegraph system which it supersedes. Of course the IIli- 
nois Central is one of the earliest roads to have used the 
telephone dispatching system in the west, and has from 
time to time made changes'in equipment as improvements 
have been devised. But if these minor changes did not 
furnish an excited reporter a basis for the wholly imagina- 
tive article which he wrote, nothing else did. 

The road’s superintendent of telegraph is authority for 
the statement that circuits are working well, and that since 
the telephone has been installed it has been observed that 
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it works equally as well in wet and foggy weather as in 
dry; on the other hand the telegraph circuits become 
weather bound, and telegraph instruments lose’ their ad- 
justment, in damp weather. 

Not only does the superintendent of telegraph himself 
favor the telephone, but the officers of the railroad gen- 
erally favor it, and the common expression among train 
dispatchers is that they would not care to resume the use 
of the telegraph. Local offices respond to the bell more 
quickly than to a telegraph call, and thus the work of the 
dispatcher is expedited and made easier. Not only is time 
saved in calling, but a much greater saving is made both 
for train dispatchers and operators in the repetition of 
train orders, in O. S. reports, and in transmitting informa- 
tion incidental to train operation. 

When we recall that only three years ago the telephone 
for dispatching service was regarded in railway circles with 
suspicion, it is not surprising that even now reports that 
But 


anyone who is at all familiar ~vith the wonderful progress 


it is unsatisfactory should arise in uninformed circles. 


which the telephone has made in railway favor since Mr. 
Ryder’s experiments gave it a chance to proVe its worth 
will never again look upon any rumor of failure with any 
disposition other than to investigate. 

It is a pleasure for TELEPHONY to have information which 
enables it to deny the truth of the reports which have been 
started through irresponsible channels. 


The more we learn of the telephone and its value in business 





the greater respect we have for its existence. 


Tension on Frame Jumpers. 

A great many cases of distributing frame trouble are due 
It is al- 
most a general practice to pull jumpers tight on new 





to pulling jumpers too tightly through the rings. 


installations, and also to use old jumpers which are a few 
inches short in making transfers. There is little economy 
in this’kind of work. 

In the 
“matted” 


another, some are sure to become crossed. Besides this, the 


course of time jumpers necessarily become 


and interlaced, and if drawn tight one against 


clips on the frame become bent, or actually broken. 

While it is possible to “stretch” a No. 22 jumper of con- 
siderable length, and make it several inches longer, in do- 
ing so there is a great liabilify of straining other jumpers 
with which it is interlaced to the breaking point, this causes 
a case of trouble, “open jumper,” which is inexcusable. 

Insulation, whether rubber, or silk or cotton and paraffine, 
dries out in time, and is easily fractured and stripped. In 
stretching old jumpers this occasionally occurs. Such ac- 
cidents are not unlikely to have been the cause of fires in 
distributing frames which have never been traced to a 
definite source. 4 

The saving in jumper wire of a year, or much more, is 
liable to be counter-balanced in a few minutes by the result 
of treating a metal wire as if it belonged to the rubber 
family. In fact, it is only when the possibility of causing 
trouble is most remote that old jumpers should be used 
at all, or transferred from one part of the board to another 





The New Independent Service in Chicago 


By H. D. Critchfield 


An address delivered before the Chicago Trade Press Association, October 24, 1910. 


Mr. Chairman and. Members of the Trade Press Associa- 
tion: I want to call your attention to some facts about the 
general telephone situation and conditions. I am not going 
to say anything to you that I cannot prove, and that you 
can’t verify. 

The telephone came into commercial use in 1877, and from 
that time until 1895 the American Bell Telephone Company 
and its subsidiary organizations had a monopoly of the busi- 
ness under patents which were issued to Bell and others. 
During those eighteen years—I want you to absorb some of 
these figures—during those eighteen years the Bell telephone 
company and its associated interests had installed and had in 
operation on January 1, 1895, 


The Independent telephone properties are financed almost 
exclusively in the communities in which they operate west of 
the Hudson river. The Bell telephone company is financed al- 
most exclusively in New England and New York city. 
is practically no Independent development east of the Hudson. 

East of the Hudson river there are approximately a million 
3ell telephones, so that in the territory west of the river the 


There 


Bell has two and one-half millions of telephones, and the 
Independents have about three millions of telephones... Both 
interests—Bell and Independent—have had more than they 





could do to raise the money to provide the facilities to sup- 
ply the demand for telephone service; and there are few 


telephone systems, either Inde- 





three hundred and _ twenty- 
three thousand and some odd 
hundreds of telephones in the 
United States. Eighteen years | 
of monopoly resulted in the in- 
stallation and operation of 323,- 
000 telephones. 

In 1895,-or prior to 1895, 
there had been some very lim- 
ited and sporadic Independent 
or non-Bell telephone develop- 
ment of a very inferior char- 
acter, necessarily, and feebly 
financed. There were not more 
than five thousand non-Bell 
telephones in existence at the 
beginning of the year 1895. 
The Independent movement re- 
ceived an impetus at that time 
partially because it was popu- 
larly believed that the basic 
patents owned by the Bell 
company had expired. At the 
present time there are in the 
United States approximately 
seven and one-half millions of 
telephones, of which about 
three millions are exclusively 
Independent, or non-Bell, and 
have no connection with the 
Bell telephone system. About 
three and one-half millions are 
exclusively Bell. In other 
words, in thirty-three years 
the Bell telephone system has 
installed three and _ one-half 
million telephones. In fifteen 
years the Independent or non- 








pendent or Bell, in the country 
today which have not more 
applications for telephone serv- 
ice on the waiting list than they 
can provide facilities to sup- 


ply. The demand is greater 
than the financial ability to 
supply it. If it had not been 


for the development of the In- 
dependents and the financing 
locally, usually by the strong- 
est men in the community, 
drawing money which the Bell 
telephone company has never 
touched and never could touch 
for the development of 
phone service, that develop- 
ment would have been very 
much than it .is today. 
The Independents are not fi- 
nanced in the New England 
States nor in the large finan- 
cial center of New York. They 
are usually financed 
local 


tele- 


less 


locally. 


institutions, 
Thus it 


They are 
generally 
will be that money has 
been from two separ- 
ate and distinct sources to sup- 
ply the demand for telephone 
service. Telephone develop- 
ment is probably at least forty 
per cent greater today, than it 
would have been if the Inde- 
pendent telephone 
had not existed. 
The Federal census of 1907, 
relating to the telephone indus- 


speaking. 
seen 
drawn 


movement 








Bell interests have installed 
three millions of telephones, 
which are still exclusively Independent. In addition to these 
three and one-half millions, there are about seven hundred 
thousand telephones operated by partnerships, individuals and 
companies, mostly in the rural districts, owned by local peo- 
ple, not owned by the Bell or Bell controlled, who have con- 
necting contracts with the Bell telephone system, commonly 
known as sub-licensees. There are about three hundred thou- 
sand additional telephones, of a similar character largely, 
which have connections both with the Bell and the Independent 
systems, making the aggregate of seven and one-half millions. 


Mr. H. 


D. Critchfield. 


try shows that within five hun- 
dred miles of Chicago—all of 
which territory is naturally tributary to this city, exclusive 
of Canada—there were 1,340,000 exclusively Independent tele- 
phones, that is, telephones not on lines reaching Chicago. In 
the same territory, exclusive of Chicago, there were 1,150,000 
Bell telephones. In other words, Chicago was connected with- 
in that territory with fewer than 1,150,000 Bell telephones— 
that is exclusive of the telephénes operated by the Chicago 
Telephone Company in Chicago and the immediately adjacent 
territory—while there were 1,340,000 in the same territory 
with which Chicago connection could not be had. 
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This matter was pretty fully threshed out when the ordi- 
nance to permit the Chicago Telephone Company to buy the 
telephone rights of the Tunnel company was before the city 
Council. These facts were submitted at that time to a coun- 
cil committee. Representatives of the Chicago Telephone Co. 
were present at those hearings. After a very considerable 
amount of discussion and a good deal of newspaper publicity 
and a good deal of full page display advertising on the part 
of the Chicago Telephone Company, relating to “universal 
service’ in answer to the proposition that the cities of Min- 
neapolis, St. Paul, Lincoln, Omaha, Sioux City, Kansas 
City, St. Louis, Louisville, Indianapolis, Columbus, Dayton, 
Cleveland, Pittsburg, Buffalo, Toledo, Grand Rapids, and De- 
troit were all competitors of Chicago, all had comprehensive, 
efficient, Independent telephone exchanges, all of them con- 
nected with the adjacent territory by Independent toll lines; 
that they were drawing business from Chicago which ought 
to come here, and that Chicago ought to put herself in a po- 
sition to get that business. Mr. Sunny, President of the 
Chicago Telephone Company, stated that 82 per cent of all 
the telephone calls in and out of the Chicago exchange were 
wholly within the State of Illinois; that nobody cared much 
about Minneapolis and St. Paul and St. Louis and this “uni- 
versal system’? anyway; 82 per cent of the business was 
wholly within the State of Illinois, and that of the remain- 
ing 18 per cent, six per cent was between Chicago and Indi- 
ana, making 88 per cent short hau] connections and leaving 
12 per cent for the other 43 states. He also said that every 
man who needs telephone service, every business concern 
which needs it throughout this territory or throughout the 
United States for that matter, can get all the service desired 
over the Bell lines. 

I proposed to him that we would let the Committee arbi- 
trarily select fifty or one hundred cities and towns within this 
territory and we would cause the directories of the Independent 
and Bell companies in those cities to be checked name for 
name to ascertain the percentage of duplicate business telephones ; 
to see how much duplication there was and how much Chicago 
was shutting herself off from by refusing this trade exten- 
sion. We asked him if he would agree to it and abide by 
such check, and he said he would not. I then said that we 
would be glad on our part to submit that information to the 
Committee; some members of the Committee suggested they 
would like to have it. We sent out and procured directories 
of both companies in cities and towns ranging from cities like 
Kansas City, St. Louis, Minneapolis, etc., down to the smal- 
ler cities. We caused the check to be made. The result of 
the check showed that of the business telephones in the direc- 
tories of both companies in those cities, 58 per cent were 
listed only in the Independent directories and did not have the 
Bell telephone, and 42 per cent had the Bell telephone. Then 
to further impress upon the Committee the idea that Chicago 
was not getting the service it required or should have, we said, 
we will take the State of Illinois, in which Mr. Sunny says 
82 per cent of their business originates and terminates, and 
we will check all the cities in this state except Chicago where 
there are competitive exchanges and see what there is there. 
We did so, and the result of those checks showed 54 per cent 
of the business telephones in those cities were listed only in 
the Independent directories and 46 per cent were listed in 
the Bell directories, so that the Bell exchanges had fewer 
than 50 per cent of the business telephones at competitive points 
in the State of Illinois, with which Chicago people do 82 per 
cent of their Bell telephone business. That check and those 
directories were submitted to the committee. We said, “Gentle- 
men, this is our check. We wish to afford you the opportunity 
to verify it, we wish to afford anyone else an opportunity to 
verify it.” It stands unquestioned and uncontroverted to this day. 

The Tunnel company proposes to provide the terminals by 
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which this toll business can be brought into Chicago. You 
are sending trade excursions to South America, and all over 
this North American. Continent to drum up business for Chi- 
cago, and you have been absolutely shutting off, arbitrarily 
closing the doors of Chicago to the best market it has on 
earth. You have been driving business that belongs here to 
the cities on the outer rim of this wheel which I have de- 
scribed. As business men you had no right to do it. 

The duplication of telephone services among the business 
interests in Chicago will probably be larger than it is in these 
other cities, but I want to tell you what it means. You can 
take a telephone of the Automatic company and pay $84.00 a 
year for it, flat rate, as against the flat rate of $125 for the Bell 
telephone service. You can take both services, and with 
20,000 telephones of the class to be first installed by the Tun- 
nel company you will handle eighty to ninety per cent of all 
of your business over the Automatic telephone for $84.00 a 
year. You can also take the Chicago Telephone Company’s serv- 
ice on a measured basis and use it for calls to parties not hav- 
ing the Automatic telephone, and get more service of a vastly 
better quality than you can possibly get with one system. 
Now, those are facts and all you have to do is to figure it out. 
Some of you, gentlemen, have more than one trunk line of 


‘the Bell system. One trunk won’t handle your business; 


you have two or three or more. Now by taking both you 
have no more trunks, better facilities and quicker service 
than you can possibly have with one system. Another thing, 
if you do $840 worth of business a year on a 10 per cent 
basis, if you make a profit of 10 per cent on $840 worth of 
business which you get by means of the Automatic telephone 
from some of these outlying communities, you have paid for 
your Automatic telephone for one year, and it would seem that 
you ought to be able to pay for your telephone in the increased 
business you would secure which is now going to these other 
centers and which naturally and properly belongs here. 

You may say, and it is an argument of the Bell interests, that 
a man in Quincy or in Springfield who has ar Independent 
telephone and hasn’t the Bell telephone can go out to a pay 
station and telephone into Chicago. That is true, but he is 
not going to do it when he can telephone to St. Louis or 
Indianapolis or Minneapolis, without leaving his desk. 

You men complain if you have to leave your desk and go 
to an adjoining room to a telephone. You would complain a 
great deal more if you had to go down to a drug store a block 
or two away and wait an hour or two for your connection. 
You won't do it, and so it is with these other men who have 
the Independent telephone facilities. 

On the question of the quality of the service. The service 
which is now being given here is possessed of inherent de- 
fects, defects of mechanism and of system and of method 
which are inalienably attached to the manual operation of tele- 
phone systems. A very high per cent of all the outgoing tele- 
phone calls in Chicago are handled by two operators or more. 
Every telephone number given to an exchange involves four 
repetitions of numerals. You take your receiver off the hook. 
Your operator asks the number. You give it to her. She is 
called the “A” operator. She presses a button, repeats the 
call to the “B” operator, who is a trunk operator, who tells 
this “A”’ operator the number of the trunk to use to make 
that connection through to the called party. Now the operator 
in her haste very often plugs into the wrong trunk, and when 
she does she has given the wrong call and she has tied up the 
trunk that she plugs into and the trunking operator has tied 
up the trunk that the “A” operator should have plugged into, 
and they are both tied up until the “A” operator observes the 
error and calls the “B” operator again to correct it. With 
the Automatic telephone this is mechanically impossible. There 
are 25 or 26 manual exchanges in Chicago and there are six 
outside in the Chicago district from South Chicago to Evans- 
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ton, making 32, but confining it to the city proper, The Chi- 
cago Telephone Company handles about 125,000 calls during 
the busy hour of the day or about 1,200,000 calls in twenty-four 
hours, or about one-half call to each inhabitant. During the 
busy hours they employ about 1,050 operators on the boards at 
one time to handle the business. You gentlemen know how 
often you give a number to an operator and she calls it back 
wrong. You correct it. Your call goes through, but she is 
under stress just as great when she is talking to the trunk 
operator as to you, and often more so, repeats the wrong 
number to the trunk operator, or the trunk operator hears it 
wrong and as she does not repeat it back there is no chance 
in the world for her to know her mistake until you get the 
wrong party and call the “A” operator again to tell her so. 

Now, there is a great deal of complaint made about operators. 
Most of that is unwarranted. It is true that they get nervous. 
It is a terrible strain and one who has not watched it closely 
can’t realize under what stress the operators are working. 
There is a strain and they get nervous and irritable and dis- 
courteous at times, but a great majority of this trouble is in- 
herent in the apparatus they use and not due to incompetent, 
inefficient or negligent girls. In that connection I might say 
this: That the question of getting operators for telephone ex- 
changes has become the most serious problem that a manual 
telephone operating company has to meet. One of the large 
companies in the Northwest is advertising for operators in 
eight daily papers in different cities, and this is not confined 
to that city. 

Many of the manual companies in the larger and medium 
sized cities are advertising continuously for operators. One 
of the leading daily papers in Michigan a short time ago con- 
tained an editorial stating that a manual telephone company 
operating in that city was short many operators. The manager 
of that company gave that as the reason for its inefficient 
service—that they could not get girls. The Chicago Telephone 
Company is advertising frequently, if not continuously,. for 
operators, and I am told is now offering to pay them $20 a 
month while they are learning. I understand it pays a premium 
to its present employees for each girl who is brought there 
and begins as an operator. 

It is the almost universal complaint that it is impossible to 
get competent operator material. Now that is growing worse 
all the time. Many of the companies have reduced the age 
limit. Some of the companies are now advertising for girls 
sixteen years of age or over. That means a less efficient 
operating force, a less steady operating force, a less reliable 
operating force, a more uncertain element in our telephone 
service generally. Any of you gentlemen who are large em- 
ployers of giri labor will understand that. On Mondays—it is 
true also of holidays—only about two-thirds to seventy-five 
per cent of the girl operators come back the first day. They 
go off to visit relatives or to picnics and stay away a day or 
two; they come back when they get ready because they know 
that the job is open for them, that there is nobody there ready 
to take their place. The greatest stringency in the labor 
market today is among girls who are competent to make tele- 
phone operators. It is a most serious problem and it is 
growing worse. 

With the Automatic equipment which is being installed here 
this trouble is eliminated. There isn’t any opportunity to get 
a wrong number. There is no danger of your being discon- 
nected while you are talking. There is no opportunity for 
somebody else to get in on the line. You don’t hear two or 
three or more conversations. There is no one to say that the 
line is busy when it is not busy. There is no one to ring in 
your ear. These and many similar objections are not appli- 
cable to automatic service. 

It is frequently more trouble when you want to call two or 
three or more persons in quick succession to get the attention 
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of the operator after the first call than it is to get her the 
first time. With the automatic that is absolutely eliminated. 
There is nothing to do but pull down the receiver hook. You 
can make any call with the automatic equipment in about one- 
half the time that you can get a party with manual service. 
There is no Hyde Park or Harrison or Randolph or Central, 
etc., in the Automatic system. The subscriber doesn’t know 
that it is not all in one building. He simply turns the dial to 
the numbers. Instead of “Hyde Park 2278” it is “4-2278,” etc. 
The plant which is being installed here, has an ultimate capac- 
ity of 900,000 lines, which with the party line development— 
an average party line development—would mean at least 2,000,- 
000 telephones. 

A great deal has been said about the low price for this 
service, and that it is impracticable to operate a telephone 
system in a city of this size for the charge which it is pro- 
posed to make.. The installation of an automatic telephone 
system in Chicago for outside construction, that is of construc- 
tion except the telephones and the central office equipment, 
can be made for a given number of subscribers at a materially 
less cost than it can with any manual system, and the reason 
for it is this: The Automatic system is on the decimal basis, 
made up in groups of hundreds of thousands, tens of thou- 
sands, and then of thousands, and each group is trunked 
into all other groups in the entire exchange. It doesn’t make 
any difference whether you have 5,000 in this room and 5,000 
on the floor above and 5,000 across the street and 5,000 some- 
where else, or whether you have them all on one floor, except 
the difference in the length of the trunk lines connecting the 
different units. The trunk from here to the next room would 
be, say, twenty-five feet; from here across the street would be 
100 feet; from here upstairs 30 feet; from here into the next 
block 300 feet; from here to the Lake Front a quarter of a 
mile. 

One-fifth of the entire plant cost can be saved in conduits, 
cables and wires alone. It doesn’t make any difference where 
automatic equipment is installed so long as it is dry. Large 
rest and recreation rooms are not required. A large dining 
room, matron’s service and all that sort of thing that must be 
maintained if employment be provided for a large force of.girl 
operators. The building space required to house an automatic 
plant of a given size is about one-half that required to house 
a manual plant of like capacity. 

All this means for the operating company smaller plant 
cost, less maintenance, depreciation, interest charge and lower 
operating expense. In addition to all this is the enormous 
saving in operators’ wages. Based upon an experience running 
back over a period of ten years, those who have used the 
Automatic telephone apparatus know that service can be given, 
all up-keep charges provided for, and a fair return on the in- 
vestment assured, at the rate which it is proposed to charge 
for service in Chicago. It is not a matter of guess work; 
it is a matter that has been demonstrated by years of experi- 
ence. 

I might say another thing which is true of the telephone 
business that is not true of any other business. It costs more 
per unit—per telephone installed—in a plant of 100,000 sub- 
scribers than in a plant of 1,000 or 5,000 or 10,000, and that 
is not true of any other business that I know of. That is why 
the rates are necessarily higher in a large city than they are in 
the smaller communities. But the attempt to make this appear 
as an evanescent proposition, by saying that the service can’t 
be rendered at the price it is proposed to charge is unwar- 
ranted by experience and unfounded in fact. The service can 
be given, the service will be given, and of an efficiency here- 
tofore unknown in Chicago. 

On the 25th of June, 1908, the Chicago Council passed an 
ordinance or-an amendment to an ordinance, extending the time 
within which the 20,000 telephones, the minimum number, 
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should be installed in Chicago, to June 1st, 1911. The Tunnel 
Company was in financial difficulties. The question was how 
to make it profitable. A good deal of investigation had been 
made. ,I might say by way of parenthesis that in this last 
effort Mr. C. O. Frisbie, President of the Illinois Tunnel Co., 
more than any other man, is responsible for those interested 
only in the freight side of the Tunnel company arriving at the 
conclusion that the telephone in connection with the tunnel was 
a reasonable and profitable proposition. The Receivers for the 
Tunnel company are hard-headed business men, as you know— 
Mr. Forgan, Mr. Dawes and Mr. Potter—and it was something 
of a task to convince them, or rather for them to convince 
themselves—they investigated on their own account and in their 
own way very largely—that the development of an automatic 
telephone system would be profitable. But after several months 
of investigation, they came to the conclusion that it was a good 
thing to do, that 1 was the right thing to do, and they went 
into court and asked authority to issue certificates to preserve 
the Tunnel franchise rights by the installation of a minimum 
of 20,000 telephones. On March 16th of this year, a contract 
was entered into between the Receivers and Mr. Joseph Harris, 
President of The Automatic Electric Company, by which Mr. 
Harris agreed to procure the contracts for service and have 
installed and in operation 20,000 main line telephones by June 
Ast, 1911. 

Central office equipment has been installed in five places: 
The Chronicle Building, The Brooks Building, The Chemical 
Building, 19 Plymouth Place, and one at the Union Stock 
Yards. The central office equipment for 8,000 main lines in 
the four loop exchanges is now installed and ready for service. 
The additional Central office work is being done. The cables 
are in the tunnels; the buildings are wired or being wired, 
and the work of installing the telephones in the subscribers’ 
premises will begin the first day of November. The telephones 
will be installed and cut into service at the rate of 5,000 to 
6,000 each month until the initial installation is complete. Con- 
tracts for service have been secured far in excess of the 
ordinance requirements and are now being taken at the rate 
of more than 225 every working day, and they are very largely 
from among the large business interests of the city, the inter- 
ests which ordinarily hang back under general conditions, and 
say, “We will take the second telephone when we see the need 
for it.” In this instance they are contracting not alone for 
straight line service, but in many instances for private branch 
exchange installations. The proposition is absolutely assured, 
it is here, and it is for you, gentlemen, and such as you, 
to determine whether it is to the advantage of the individual 
business man of this city to take the service; whether it is to 
his advantage to have the toll connection proposed and to your 
advantage to have the additional and vastly superior telephone 
service locally. In that connection, T want to make this sugges- 
tion: 

If you take eighty per cent of the load off the Bell Telephone 
system in the business district, the service will improve vastly. 

There has been a good deal said and a good deal done in an 
attempt to prove the inferiority of the automatic telephone 
service, and an attempt made to show that it is not satisfac- 
tory. In that connection, [ want to say that in August, Sep- 
tember and October of last year, more than 7,000 letters were 
sent out from the factory. We sent out first and got the di- 
rectories of Automatic and Bell subscribers at competitive 
points and took the first eight or ten names appearing under 
each letter of the alphabet in both directories, showing that 
they were subscribers to both systems. The letter we sent out 


read as follows: 

Dear Sir:—As manufacturers of the automatic telephone equip- 
ment, used by you, we nattrally are desirous of obtaining at first 
hand from the users an unbiased statement of its efficiency from 
the subscribers’ standpoint. . 

“We will appreciate it if you will write us particularly how 
you are pleased with the service and what objection, if any, 
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you have to it. How does it compare for promptness, reliability, 
secrecy, clearness of transmission, and generally with other tele- 
phone service? 

“We recognize that this is trespassing on your time but it will 
only take a moment to do it. We enclose stamped and addressed 
envelope and trust that we may be favored with a reply.”’ 

We sent out of these circular letters to names selected in 
the way I stated, absolutely at random, 7,026 of them. We 
received 2,860 replies, or 41 per cent, which is a good percent- 
age for a circular letter. Of the 2,860 replies, 2,558 were 
unqualifiedly favorable to the automatic, and preferred it. That 
is 89 per cent of all answers; 143 of the 2,860 were unfavor- 
able; 62 were unfavorable on account of some objection to the 
local company, but no objection to the service. They said, 
“The service is all right, but the company does not treat us 
right,” and 97 expressed no preference. The net result of that 
showed 89.4 per cent unqualifiedly preferred the automatic 
service; 5 per cent unfavorable, either preferred manual serv- 
ice or complained of both automatic and manual; 2.2 per cent 
unfavorable on account of objections to the local company, and 
3.4 per cent no preference. The originals of those letters, 
good, bad, and indifferent, are on file in our office. 

Following that we sent to 644 bankers in the same towns the 
same letter with the exception that we began by saying we 
recognized that bankers required peculiarly efficient telephone 
service. There were 258 replies; 224 were unqualifiedly in 
favor of the automatic service; 13 were unfavorable; 13 un- 
favorable on account of local company, and eight expressed no 
preference. Those letters were sent to exchanges that had been 
operating automatic plants for, from nine years at Fall River, 
Mass., down to six months, at San Francisco, and the consen- 
sus of opinion, as we ascertained from those letters, is just as 
favorable to the Automatic in the old plants as it is in the new 
ones. 

In conclusion, we offer you the additional toll facilities which 
are worth the price of the telephone to any business concern 
which is seeking to do business outside of this city. We offer 
you more service and better service, both from this system and 
the existing system than you can ever get in any other way, at 
a cost which ought not to exceed that which you are now paying 
for unsatisfactory service. Without criticising the management 
of the Chicago Telephone Company, I want to say, that it can 
never give you thoroughly efficient telephone service with man- 
ual apparatus. 

It is attempting to render telephone service with an equip- 
ment having vital inherent defects, which cannot be eliminated. 
These defects are there and cannot be overcome with manual 
apparatus. On the other hand, the Automatic service offered 
by the Tunnel company is absolutely free from all these de- 
fects and vastly superior in every way. You will have the 
opportunity to test it. We believe you will adopt it and we 
leave the matter with you on its merits. 





September Earnings of Lincoln Independent Company. 

The Lincoln Telephone and Telegraph Company, Lincoln, 
Neb., has filed its report for the month of September with the 
city. The total receipts of all telephones connected with the 
Lincoln exchange were $14,200.67. The amount of the govern- 
ment and state business and the discontinuances and no service 
bills was $449.55, leaving a rental revenue on which an 
occupation tax was paid of $13,751.12. The toll revenue 
on which a tax was paid was $2,380.50. The total income 
(for the city of Lincoln only) on which the occupation tax 
was paid was $16,131.62. 


Cheerfulness is one of the best means of destroying our busi- 
ness ailments. 








It is not criminal to err, but a repetition of an error is many 


times inexcusable. 








Mr. Chairman, Members of the Trade Press Association and 
Mr. Critchfield: I feel a good deal like the fellow who got up 
to speak one day, and said, “I really don’t know what to speak 
about.” A little fellow away back in the audience said, “Speak 
about a minute.’ 

I am also reminded of a story I heard the other night. A 
freight train had started up a hill—a pretty good grade—and 
when it got up about three-quarters of the way the train stopped, 
and the conductor telephoned back to the station and said he 
needed assistance to get up over the hill. They pulled out 


Better Service for Chicago 
By C. O. Frisbie 


President, the Illinois Tunnel Co. 
An Address Delivered Before the Chicago Trade Press Association, October 24, 1910. 


some people believe that the first experiment in transmitting 
sounds through.a wooden rod gave Alexander Graham Bell 
some of his ideas. Some further observations and experi- 
ments were made in 1837 by a man named Page and in 1854 
by a Frenchman named Bourseul, but the man I am going 
to mention now is the man who is really entitled to more 
credit in the development of the telephone idea. In 1860 a 
man named Philip Reis invented an apparatus which he named 
the “telephon,” with which he could transmit musical sounds. 


There has been a great deal of controversy over the Reis 





one of those little switch en- 
gines from the yard, and 
started up the hill, and as it 
went up the grade it kept 
saying, “Think I can, think I 
can, think I can.” 

They got up behind this 
train and pushed it over the 
hill, then as it came back, re- 
versing the wheels in the op- 
posite direction, the little en- 
gine said, “Thought I could, 
thought I could, thought I 
could.” Now that is about the 
way with us on this telephone 
scheme. We started out here 
last fall, started to agitate it, 
and there was not a little 
doubt in a great many people’s 
minds of our ability to bring 
about the securing of contracts 
for the necessary number of 
telephones and the construc- 
tion necessary by the time re- 
‘quired in the ordinance, name- 
ly June 1, 1911. But I will 
let Mr. Critchfield tell you all 
about that. He can tell you 





more about the telephone busi- 
ness than I can tell you, be- 
cause what I have given you 
is more from the book than 
from experience, except this: 
That in 1881, I went to work 








telephone. In March, 1876, 
Mr. Bell worked out the tele- 
phone to a practical stand- 
point. But when his patent 
lawyer sent for him to go to 
Washington he had to borrow 
money to pay his railroad 
fare to get to the Capital, and 
when he got there he had to 
depend on his friends for 
cash. He did not have money 
enough to pay his hotel bills. 
Previous to that when he was 
working out the telephone 
scheme, by himself and with 
his assistant, Mr. Watson, the 
first they knew that it worked 
was when Mr. Bell said to Mr. 
Watson, over’ the’ wire: 
“Come, Watson, I want to 
talk to you,” so Mr. Watson, 
instead of answering right 
back, started and ran’ up three 
flights of stairs to tell Mr. Bell 
that he had heard the tele- 
phone talk. That telephone 
was exhibited in Philadelphia 
in 1876. 

Now in 1891 the Automatic, 
the real telephone, was pat- 
ented by a man named Strow- 
ger, I believe, and afterwards 
acquired by Mr. Harris. But I 
am not going to try to tell you 








for Armour & Co. as a mes- 
senger boy, fourteen years of wate attic: 
age, and our purchasing agent sent for me one day and said, 
“T want you to get number so and so on the telephone.’ I 
said to him, “Why, I’ve never used the telephone; I couldn't 
use it.” “Well,” he said, “You'll never learn younger.” Do 
you realize that that was within five years after the telephone 
was perfected? In other words, the telephone did not come 
into use until a few years ago. It is extremely young. 


I looked up a little historical information and I found that 
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all about the telephone system, 
Frisbie. . . 
as I know very little about it, 
and Mr. Critchfield is here for that purpose. Nor are we 
going to attempt to install what we call a “model” system, 
because I heard once that a model is a small imitation of 
the real thing. 

But we are going to try to install a system that will do very 
much better than the experience I have had today in talking 
on the Bell telephone. I guess I have talked fifty times today, 
and every time I talked I was interrupted. 
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What Was Wrong with the Splice 


A Detailed Discussion of the Causes Which Make Splices Bad, and How to Avoid Them. 


By Arthur Bessey Smith, E. E. 


The readers of TeLepHony will remember the photograph 
of the bad splice which was published in the July issue 
(page 72, July 16, 1910, Vol. 59, No. 3.) -A correspondent 
has asked the reasons for its failure. He says in part: 
“Please say just what was the matter with this splice and 
why it caused trouble. -I admit that it is not very artistic 
or workmanlike and shows up badly, but that it would 
interfere with the transmission of speech or put the line 
out of commission I can hardly believe. Being somewhat 
new in the telephone business I trust that you will go into 
details more fully about this particular splice, so the ordi- 
nary lay reader can profit by it. It is interesting always 
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Fig. 1. Looped, or ‘‘Farmer’s” Splice. 


to know the why about things, along with the mere state- 
ment.” ' 

With the view of answering this and other questions 
about splices the following brief discussion has been pre- 
pared: 

An unsoldered joint depends for its conductivity on the 
pressure between the two wires. It is well known that 
the resistance of any contact depends on the area of sur- 
face touching and the pressure with which they are forced 
together. A light pressure gives high resistance. There 
is a point beyond which an increase in pressure results in 
practically no decrease of resistance. 

When a splice is made between two galvanized iron 
wires it is very easy to get sufficient pressure to make a 
very low resistance joint. In fact, the “farmer’s splice,” 
(Fig. 1) made by looping the ends together, will. at first 
give excellent results, if subjected to the usual tension of 
a span. However, it soon shows a high and uncertain 
resistance, for reasons detailed below. Enough pressure 
must be applied, not only to secure good contact when 
thé splice is made, but to prevent the entrance of rust 
producing moisture, 

The indefinite continuance of low resistance in the joint 
makes necessary some means for maintaining the. good 
contact. Plain iron wire exposed to perfectly dry air will 
not rust. But the presence of even a small amount, of mois- 
ture causes the formation of ferric oxide and ferrous oxide. 
These oxides are very poor conductors of electricity, as 
may be very easily demonstrated... They also form no 
protection, as does the galvanizing whose protective coat 
they replace but allow the moisture and air to eat away 
the wire until eventually all is converted into ferrous oxide, 
or common iron rust. 

Galvanized iron wire is that which has received a coat- 
ing of an alloy. This alloy is chiefly zinc, with 5 per cent 
to 8 per cent of lead. This prolongs the life of the iron 
to a marked degree, due to the nature of lead and zinc 
oxides. Both metals form oxides when exposed to moist 
air, but the layer of oxide acts as a protective covering. 
It adheres closely to the wire and makes further oxidation 
very difficult. Lead discolors more quickly than zinc, but 
is a good protection. Lead objects have withstood the ele- 


ments for centuries. Zinc oxide has the same provperty. 
Hollow zinc monuments and tombstones have been made 
which show great life. 

Although a zine protected wire shows great life in moist 
air, under certain conditions the air contains large quan- 
tities of other substances which have a very bad effect 
on the coating, This is especially true in the region of 
factories which employ chemical processes, or even those 
which merely burn soft coal. Every railroad crossing is 
a danger point on account of the chemically active gases 
in the smoke of the locomotives. These attack the pro- 
tective metals and soon obtain access to the iron beneath. 

When we consider the nature of the plain joint, which is de- 
pendent for efficiency solely on good contact, the nature of the 
zinc lead covering must be studied. The oxides of both these 
metals are poor, or imperfect conductors of electricity. With 
light pressure they may act as insulators. 

Galvanized iron wire is always brightened before splicing. 
This means simply rubbing or scraping off the oxides, so that 
the pure metals (lead and zinc) can come into actual contact. 
But at once the oxide starts to form again on all the surfaces 
which are exposed to the air. This film of oxide will penetrate 
between the two wires at the joint of contact, unless kept out 
by solder or simple pressure. 

The contact surface between the two wires consist of a 
long and very narrow area, sO narrow as almost to be called 
a line. 

In Fig. 2 is an illustration of a two-wire splice. The spirals 
in the center are termed the “neck” of the splice. The close 
turns at each end are called the “end coils.” The neck of an 
actual splice should be considerably longer than that showing 
the figure, which is somewhat shortened. The contact area 
runs as a narrow line from one end of the splice to the other. 
In the end coils, it is formed by the contact of two cylinders 
at nearly right angles.. This condition is shown at 4 in Fig. 
3; Mis the straight wire, and K isa section of the wire which 
is coiled around M. Theoretically the contact area so produced 
is a mathematical line, which has no width, but practically it 
has a real width, due to the crushing or flattening of the 
wires at. the lirie of contact. In the neck we have a line of 
contact between two nearly parallel cylinders, as shown at B 
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Fig. 2. Two-Wire Splice. 


in Fig. 2. Here also a slight flattening of the surfaces gives 
breadth to the line of contact. 

In order to have a lasting joint we must secure and maintain 
as great a pressure as possible between the two wires. Oxide 
creeps with difficulty into such a place, whereas it easily enters 
if the wires are in loose contact. It all hinges on the presence 
or absence of moisture. If the pressure is light, moisture will 
creep in and the oxide will form, destroying the good contact. 
If the pressure be heavy enough, the moisture cannot enter and 
the contact will remain perfect. In the end coil there is little 
to retain this pressure. When the lineman wraps the end K 
around the straight wire M he is bending the former out of a 
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October 29, 1910. ' 


straight line into a circle. If the wire were of steel or other 
highly elastic material, when the winding force is removed it 
would at once uncoil a certain amount. Iron line wire is too 
soft to do this and therefore lies in place. Yet, there is enough 
of the springy action to prevent a reliable contact pressure be- 
tween the end coil and the straight wire within it. 

It is in the neck of the splice that we must obtain the pres- 
sure necessary to keep out oxides and so maintain good con- 
ductivity. A splice which is so poorly made that “you can 
see daylight” between the wires in the neck, will surely give 
trouble some day. It can not be good either for strength or 
conductivity. Hence care should be given to twist the neck 
up tightly enough to assure good pressure. It was in the poor 
twisting of the neck that the joint in question failed. 

The best joints are made up with the wires under tension. 

The neck is formed by twisting a loose wire around a tight 
one, and the pressure of formation must be great enough to 
bend the tight wire into a spiral as great as that of the loose 
wire. Thus both are brought into intimate contact under con- 
siderable pressure. ; 

The tension which comes on a joint in a span of open wire 
assists materially in increasing the contact pressure in the 
neck. Were it not for the neck the straight wire M would 
easily pull out of the end coil K. The function of the end 
coil is merely to keep the spiral neck from untwisting. As 
long as the two spiral wires in the neck can be kept in a 
certain position relative to each other, the splice can not 
pull out. 

It is interesting to note, at this point, the action of a joint 
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Fig. 3. Contact Lines in a Two-Wire Splice. 
when strained to the breaking point, for by it we can get a 
little better idea of the function of the neck and end coils. 

When the pressure is applied tending to pull the joint apart 
there is a visible settling of the spirals in the neck. Each of 
them has the form of a long corkscrew and is trying to pull 
out into a straight line. This results in a heavy mutual pressure 
which holds the two neck wires-in very close contact. If the 
end turns are few enough the coils now begin to rotate with a 
snakelike action, and as the wire slowly uncoils it passes into 
a spiral form at P, Fig. 2. The wire in the end coil resists 
this partial straightening and frequently breaks off. After 
this happens, the wires in the neck spiral out of each other 
and the joint pulls apart. 

It is apparent that there is great advantage in any means 
which will effectively prevent the entrance of the film of oxide 
between the wires. Solder will do it, but has numerous dis- 
advantages. The chief objection is that the process is too 
delicate, requires too much apparatus, and is too easily abused. 
The advent of the splicing sleeve offers a method which pos- 
sesses features of special interest in this connection. 

It consists essentially of a sheet metal covering for each of 
the two wires. Some are made in the form of two separate 
tubes suitably brazed or soldered together so as to form one 
solid piece. Other sleeves consist of a single tube of special 
form so that when twisted ,up it closely hugs each of the 
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wires and gives the appearance of being two tubes somewhat 
like the former type. 

At first splicing sleeves were made of copper alone and used 
solely for the splicing of copper wire. Later splicing sleeves 
came into use for galvanized iron wire, and are now finding a 
wide acceptance. They are made of copper and of soft steel, 
in both cases being heavily tinned or galvanized to prevent 
oxidization. It is evident that if a plain copper sleeve be used 
to splice two iron wires together severe corrosion will follow 
due to the contact of widely dissimilar metals, hence the cop- 
per is coated inside and out with a protective metal. The soft 
steel sleeve requires protection for the same reason that iron 
wire does. 

The sleeve as above described, when put into use, forms a 
splice which consists of a neck without any end coils. The 
tensile strength is supplied by the set which is given to the 
sleeve when twisted in forming the splice. By its form it 
prevents the spirals from straightening out and by its friction 
prevents the two wires from being drawn spirally or snake 
fashion out of the tube. In twisting up the sleeve the sheet 
metal is tightly stretched over the wires in such a manner as 
to prevent the entrance of moisture, if a sleeve of proper size 
adapted to the wire has been used. The greater area of con- 
tact surface afforded by the sleeve also assists in producing 
a joint of lower resistance and great reliability. The total 
initial cost of a joint so made is less than that of a properly 
twisted and soldered splice, and it introduces less maintenance 


risk. 





Obtaining Better Service by Instruction. 

The importance of the telephone to many busy concerns is 
not as fully appreciated as it should be for several reasons. 
The telephone acts in the capacity of a messenger—a direct 
order-bearer or information agent—and when properly under- 
stood by both caller and recipient becomes invaluable. Mis- 
takes are frequently made in giving or receiving orders over 
the telephone from the fact that one or both parties are 
negligent about the common rules demanded for good service 
Then it not infrequently happens that the telephone company 
is blamed for poor service that can be traced to an utter disre- 
gard of important factors to obtain the best results. 

Because of its very convenience many patrons of the tele 
phone come to look upon it as an infallible human agent, and 
expect of it unreasonable wonders. On their part they fail to 
make the effort to obtain the expected results, and then blame 
the service as unsatisfactory. 

In large business houses where many orders are daily re- 
ceived over the telephone, the rules should be few, but these 
well defined, for receiving such orders. The clerk should be 
trained to know his duties just as carefully as in any other 
department of the industry. Adhering to these rules will 
reduce the number of possible errors to a minimum. On the 
other hand, unless the giver or sender of an order understand 
the value of speaking plainly, clearly and using only such 
words as are necessary to the occasion, confusion will be the 
most probable outcome. Many mistakes could be avoided by 
a clearer understanding of the telephone’s usefulness 

How to reduce the number of complaints of poor service, to 
which the telephone companies are frequently subjected, and 
for which they are not responsible, is worthy of consideration. 

By impressing upon the subscriber the actual value of the 
telephone; the means for eliminating the errors due to poor 
service between the conversing parties; the desirability of hav- 
ing all possible aids at hand—such as order blanks, complaint 
blanks and other printed matter—the telephone company re- 
lieves itself of much unnecessary opprobrium. Make the sub- 
scriber appreciative by showing him how he can help him- 
self, and thus reduce your own annoyances. This means 
reduced operating cost. 








Something Must Be Wrong 


Banker Reynolds Admits It—The Public Attitude—A Letter to a Country Banker. 


By J. C. Kelsey 


The battle is on. 

History is in process of manufacture. 

The de luxe specials got to Los Angeles safely. 

The Bankers were at Los Angeles. 

Geo. M. Reynolds was there. 

He is a Chicago Banker. 

He read a paper. 

He described the banker’s duties. 

It seems that the city banker has robbed the priesthood 
of some of .its confessional features. 

For bankers are supposed “to hold the confidence of the 
business man inviolate.” 

They have repudiated Cain and are now their “brother’s 
keeper.” 


—_——_. 





“As bankers, we hold in the hollow of our hands, the 

destiny of the industries for our communities.” 

Did you ever sell a bank anything? 

I always thought the destiny of a house depends upon the 
customer. 

Pray tell me how a bank has anything to do with a suc- 
cessful business. 

In Chicago, they: simply charge people for cashing out- 
of-town checks. 

If that has anything to do with the destiny of an indus- 
try, I am thankful for the information. 





The bank.consumes nothing. 

It is merely an unproductive department. 

It costs entirely too much money to run it. 

Mr. Reynolds says: “At present, public sentiment is 
unfair to banking institutions.” 

No one gave much thought to the banking peril until 
they had to take Clearing-House certificates. . 

That stupid device was quite a luxury to the banks after 
all. : 

The whole deal was illegal. 





A manufacturer has a great outstanding debt. 

He owes the bank. 

Does the manufacturer issue certificates and pay the 
bank? 

Does the bank wait for the good ship to come in? 

Not the bank! 

The public have realized that they have no rights, as far 
as a bank is concerned. 

That is why public sentiment is so “unfair” to banks, 





fr. Reynolds further says, “The people could be won 
back by conservative methods.” 

If present banking methods are not conservative, an- 
other dictionary is needed. 

Why did he admit that people had strayed? 

It looks as if something was wrong. 

And something is wrong, too. 


I received the following copy of a letter addressed to a 
banker by a business man who knows something. 


$12 


This happened in a fairly small town, where bank con- 
servatism seems to be practiced. 

The bankers’ idea of conservatism seems to give com- 
mercial paper preference over local demands. 

Read it. 


“TI am afraid your bank is falling into methods that have 
been inspired and promulgated by some of the large City 
banks that encourage the practice of loaning the larger 
percentage of deposits, on paper of concerns located in 
the larger Cities. 





“This practice has been brought about by big bankers 
who advise their country customers that the plan of loan- 
ing money on commercial paper offers the least resistance 
to modern banking. 

“It may be quite necessary for the large concerns to 
adopt this plan of handling the vast sums they accumulate, 
largely by securing deposits from the smaller banks. 

“It may serve their purpose better than the true banker’s 
method would, but such a practice is not fair to the com- 
munity, from which the money is gathered, and whom the 
bank purports to serve. 

“Until the banks take care of the local demands, to the 
extent of their ability and to the limit of lines allowed by 
law, no funds can rightly be sent out for investment. 

“Sooner or later, the old method, such as banks had in 
vogue until recently, will be re-adopted, and then local 
enterprises and business will be taken care of and con- 
sidered the best and sanest kind, offering least resistance, 
as it were. 

“Any plan which fosters outside institutions by furnish- 
ing cheap money, whether the local interests need funds or 
not, must inevitably be caught in the web of failure. 

“No bank has the moral right to loan money outside of 
the community from which it accepts deposits, untrl 1t has 
taken care of ail the solvent interests within the field of its 
ability and limit of lines prescribed by law. 

“It is deplorable, that the trend of banking throughout the 
country has been drifting toward commercial paper to the 
detriment and stifling of local interests. 


“The result is that the general business of the country 
is not in normal condition, because the smaller dealer can 
not do his part in producing the normal volume of bus- 
iness. 

“The unsettled business condition at this time, is caused by 
the unnatural attitude of the banks toward local and small 
interests. 

“These are not being properly or even conservatively 
taken care of by banks, while the large commercial houses 
have money offered them in abundance at rates of interest 
around 4 per cent. 

“This method has not become popular by accident or any 
natural cause. 

“It is plain that it is to the large bank’s interest to pro- 
mote the commercial paper idea since most of the paper 
is issued in the larger centers. 

“As soon as the practice of. taking outside paper, to the 
detriment of legitimate local needs, is corrected, the bus- 
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iness of the country will resume normal conditions,—and 
not until then. sath eas 

“The idea of holding excessive reserves is-inspired and 
fostered by the same sources. 

“The liquid money belongs in and to the community 
from which it is drawn into a pile, and the legitimate bank’s 
business is to accumulate idle funds and distribute them to 
those who can use, secure and pay for the use of the money. 

“The large City bank requires large commercial houses 
they carry at low rates, and whose paper they recommend 
to the smaller banker, to keep a certain average balance, 
commensurate with the loans. 

“In turn, the large City banker advises this same rule to 
be applied to the smaller bank’s customers, when these 
small dealers pay twice the rate of interest, and naturally 
can not afford to borrow money to be kept on deposit. 

“The City banker knows this, and well understands that 
the smaller dealer can not and does not comply with such 
impossible conditions. Hence, when the rule is applied, he 
well knows that it inures to the large bank’s benefit, by 
becoming the depository for the small bank’s excess funds. 


“No bank that is now, or has for years past, been known 
as a comfmercial paper bank, or one that piles up excessive 
reserves, has been of any benefit to the community, and 
deserves no support. 

“They can not be called bankers, since they reap in one 
place and sow in another, or pile up excessive reserves in 
large City banks.” 





You can realize from the letter that something is wrong. 

Mr. Reynolds says: “A policy directed by greed may re- 
sult in. profits for the bank temporarily, at the expense of 
dwarfing the growth of commerce.” 

“But in the long run, the policy which results in the 
greatest benefit to the community is certain to result in the 
greatest benefit to the bank.” 

The great Chicago banker, who never takes a vacation, 
did not say a word which did not echo the just sentiments 
of the above letter. 





Another man at Los Angeles found the Postal Bank a 
peril. 

He was afraid of the Government extending its paternal- 
ism over the banks. 

Some one ought to use the slipper on the bad boy. 








Another man cried for a central bank, which would give 
commercial paper to bankers. Still a greater strangle-hold 
on the smaller community. 

Simply a scheme to make permanent the temporary dis- 
grace of 1907. 

That disgrace of 1907 was brought on by a row in New 
* York. 

The Heinze, Thomas and Barney crowd got into control 
of a chain of banks, among them the Knickerbocker Trust 
Co. 

The Clearing-House gang in control refused to clear for 
the Knickerbocker Trust Co. 

They then refused to clear for the remaining nine banks, 
until the bunch of victims resigned. 


Then the run started. 

Barney committed suicide. 

After all was said and done, the Knickerbocker Trust Co. 
was. solvent, 

An outrage! 

But it was done in broad daylight. 

And because the Knickerbocker Trust Co. was raided, 
every bank in the country closed its doors. 
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I have heard men say that if every bank had been com- 
pelled to pay out money until it collapsed, we would be 
better off today. 

Had each‘owner of a share of bank stock been forced to 
stand the penalty of double liability, the country would be 
better off today. 

Who knows! 


Talking about loaning money and piling up reserves in 
other places—it is related that the Bank of Montreal, with 
$120,000,000 of deposits, had $60,000,000 caught in New 
York in the panic of 1907. 

In Winnipeg, the banks at one time refused to loan 
money upon real estate. 

They did not want to help Canada at all. 

Loaning money in New York was easier and oftered 
“less resistance.” 

But say, when the panic was at its height, how loudly 
Canadian banks talked of patriotism! 








Chicago banks have consistently refused to countenance 
any Independent telephone security. 

A Conspiracy! 

A Restraint! 


Chicago banks and others have smitten the automobile 
industry. 

Sheer murder! 

Wanton slaughter! 

A regular Roman Holiday sport! 





A New York insurance man told me that if New York 
went out of business, the whole United States would go to 
ruin. ; 

I beg to differ. 

If New York went to ruin, the United States would get 
its first peep at some of the fruits of its labor. 

Absolutely unproductive, that community of sky-scrapers 
stands as an example of sheerest extravagance and ultimate 
bankruptcy. 

As an example of New York ignorance of values and 
consequent trouble, look at the American Bell trade of 5 
shares of parent stock for 7 of Western Union Telegraph. 

Western Union is quoted now at 75. 

Assuming that this ten points advance is real, we have 

5 x 1387 for 7 «K 75 
$685 for $525. 





American Bell can lay claim to some physical condition. 

The, Western Union is a literal junk pile. 

Yet these financiers are making a fine trade. 

Contrast the treatment of licensee telephone stockholders. 

They never got such a bargain as this. 

But American Bell is trying to get on the visiting list 
of exclusive New York millionaires. 


But when dealing with Western Electric, Michigan, 
Missouri & Kansas, one never sees any such bargains. 

The recent Bell story, The Romance of the Telephone, 
by a Bell employe, rates the Western Electric Company 
at $77,000,000, or $510 a share. 

Yet they once made a speculative offer to poor ein- 
ployes of the Western, of $225. 

Philanthropy? 

Yes! 





MORAL:—What fools these mortals be. 








Progress in the Vigorous Northwest 


The marvelous growth of Independent telephone serv- 
ice in late years is graphically illustrated in the recent 
Northwestern telephone merger, which joined tcegether al- 
most 15,000 telephones in over 150 cities in the states of 
Montana, Idaho, Washington and Oregon. About 5,500 
circuit miles of wire are used in connecting up the different 
points of this great enterprise, which is known by name 
as the Interstate Consolidated Telephone Company. 

When one considers that this marvelous system was in 
embryo only 3 years ago, when the Montana Independent 
Telephcne Company of Butte began operation with 
225 telephones, such an amazing growth is almost incon- 
ceivable. From an investment of little more than $100,000 
to establish and put in operation the conipany’s exchange 
in Butte, the chain has grown until the new Interstate 
Consolidated system now represents an investment of ap- 
proximately $2,200,000, to which another million will be 
added by next June. 

Competition of the Bell telephone company, which torm- 
erly had the populace at its mercy in regard to service 
and rates, has not retarded the great growth. In fact in 
the districts in which the company is operating at present, 
the Bell company has almost been put to rout, the Inde- 
pendent companies having in each city an average ratio of 
three subscribers to one for the Bell. The service is also 
as good if not better than that of the Bell company, and 
there is every indication that within the next few years 
the Independent companies will be in control of the situa- 
tion in the four Northwestern states mentioned. 

The history of the organization of the Montana Indepen- 
dent Telephone Company, from which the greater company 
originated will furnish thought for the directors of other 
telephone corporations considering the possibilities of ex- 
pansion. Several prominent business men of Butte, becom- 
ing dissatisfied with the Bell service and the officiousness of 
the company’s officials, began to feel the injustice of having 
the company take the attitude that “you must use our 
telephones, pay our rates, concede to our demands or be 
without telephone service.” Tiring of the company’s at- 
titude toward its subscribers, the business men interested 
themselves in finding a solution of the telephone problem. 
The outcome of their efforts was the organization of the 
Montana Independent Telephone Company. The company 
was incorporated in June, 1906, and an application was made 
to the city council of Butte for a franchise. Thaddeus S. 
Lane, of New York, now president of the Interstate Con- 
solidated Company was selected as managing director of 
the new company. Mr. Lane was a man of great executive 
ability, intimately acquainted with every detail of telephone 
business, and had had the benefit of several skirmishes with 
old established telephone companies in the east. 

Owing to labor troubles which the Bell telephone com- 
pany had been experiencing about this time, the people of 
3utte were in humor to grant the new company the de- 
sired franchise. Less than two weeks after the application 
had been filed with the council, the Independent company 
was unanimously granted the franchise. 

The capital stock of the company, amounting to $100,000, 
was purchased by about twenty of the principal business 
men of Butte and Montana, who expressed every confidence 
in the venture. Six per cent interest bearing bonds to the 
amount of $1,500,000 were also placed on sale and found 
many purchasers. At the present timé there are outstand- 
ing over $750,000 worth of. the bonds. They are payable 
on demand in 1926. Butte capitalists will now accept the 
bonds for almost their market valiie as security for a loan. 


Construction work on the exchange building of the com- 
pany in Butte and the laying of cables and other work was 
instituted shortly after the city council of Butte granted 
the company the franchise. Through Mr. Lane, the di- 
rectors of the company entered into an agreement with the 
Automatic Electric Company of Chicago whereby the Chi- 
cago company agreed to furnish the equipment for the sys- 
tem and put it into operation. The next move of Mr. Lane, 
which proved to be an additional help in securing the new 
company a sure foothold in Butte, was an agreement with 
each of the Bell subscribers to allow the Independent com- 
pany to install one of its instruments on trial free of 
charge. Very few of the Bell subscribers refused to allow 
the Independent company to install one of its telephones. 
In this manner, when the exchange was opened for oper- 
ation the company had instruments in practically 900 busi- 
ness houses and residences in Butte. 

Free Service Led to Contracts. 

When the company opened its exchange for operation in 
September, 1901, in a commodious new building, 225 tele- 
phones were cut in at once. Daily for three or four months 
other telephones were connected until every instrument 
that had been installed was in working order. After a 
month or two of free service, which proved very satisfac- 
tory considering the new style of telephone, and the neces- 
sary confusion unfamiliar to the public involved in throw- 
ing a whole telephone system into working order at a 
moment’s notice, the directors of the company decided to 
have the company’s employes begin to look for permanent 
contracts for telephones. A notice was sent to each prop- 
erty owner; where telephones had been installed, that at the 
end of the ensuing month a charge would be made for the 
use of the instruments. The rates for the different style 
of telephones were enclosed in the letter. When the re- 
turns from the letters began to come into the telephone 
office, the results were more than gratifying to the directors 
and Mr. Lane. Aimost every business house or residence 
in wHich a telephone had been installed notified the com- 
pany that a contract for the telephone would be signed at 
once, and that it was not necessary to remove it. When 
it was generally known with what popularity the new sys- 
tem was being greeted, additional orders for telephones 
began piling up, until the company was swamped with 
orders. For six months it required a diplomat to keep the 
voluntary subscribers content until their telephones could 
be installed. Ai the end of half a year, the company had 
installed and was operating almost 3,000 telephones, while 
the Bell company’s list of subscribers had dwindled down 
to about 1,000. When the three thousand mark had been 
reached by the new company, which was a far greater num- 
ber than even the most sanguine director in the company 
had beiieved possible, the orders for telephones were still 
coming in. They have been coming in ever since, until 
after three years of active operation, starting with 225 tele- 
phones, the company now has 4,789 instruments installed 
and will probably pass the 5,000 mark before January 1, 
1910. 

Remarkable Increase in Local Stockholders. 

While the number of subscribers to the system has been 
growing, at the same time the number of stockholders in 
the company have been increasing. From approximately 
20 men, who subscribed for the stock when the company 
was first organized, there are now about 2,000 holders of 
the stock. At the conclusion of the first year of operation 
the directors in the company established an annual dividend 
of 4 per cent per annum. This dividend, together with an 
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extra dividend of 1 per cent was paid in 1909. Already 
this year three quarterly dividends of 1 per cent each 
have been paid. [n addition to the dividends earned, the 
company has been withholding a larger amount out ot the 
profits each quarter for the purpose of enlarging the sys- 
tem and accomplishing additional construction work. 


Development of Long Distance Service. 

One important factor in the growth of the Independent 
telephone service in Butte is the growth of the system else- 
where. When the Montana Independent Telephone Com- 
pany first began operation, communication outside of Butte 
could not be had except by the Rocky Mountain Bell toll 
lines. Now, however, a Butte subscriber can talk as far 
north in Montana as Great Falls, as far.south as Dillon, as 
far west as Spokane and as far east as Billings. Exchanges 
have been established in all of the principal cities of this 
area, which give the company more impetus with each ex- 
change and render the service that much more valuable 
to the subscriber. 

When the company first began operation, in view of the 
victory of the Bell company at Salt Lake over the Indepen- 
dent company, Butte péople would ask, “Has the company 
come to stay?” That question is answered in the existing 
conditions today. The company has more than come to 
stay. It has come to be a necessity, and the people of the 
Northwest will soon realize this fact, if they have not 
already done so. 

The merger of all the local companies into the Interstate 
Consolidated Company will solve the question of long dis- 
tance communication. The companies involved in the mer- 
ger are the Montana Independent Telephone Company of 
Butte, The State Telephone and Telegraph Company 
of Montana, which includes the exchanges in Anaconda, 
Deer Lodge, Missoula, Helena, Great Falls, Bozeman, Liv- 
ingston, Billings, and Dillon, The Home Telephone Com- 
pany of Spokane, the Idaho Independent Telephone Com- 
pany and the Interstate Telephone Company, Ltd. 

The present officers of the Interstate Consolidated Com- 
pany are: 

Thaddeus S. Lane, president; Cyrus Happy, vice presi- 
dent and treasurer; John F. Davies, secretary. The direc- 
tors are: T. S. Lane, A. B. Cook, a prominent railroad con- 
tractor. of Montana, John McGinniss, vice president of the 
Silver Bow National bank of Butte; Cyrus Happy; W. W. 
Hindman. 

The people of the Northwest are receiving the advent of 
the Independent telephone systems with great enthusiasm. 
There is little doubt as to the future success of the great 
industrial enterprise. This is partly due to the fact that the 
stockholders in the different companies are residents of 
the Northwest themselves and partly to the fact that too 
long have the people felt the oppressive hand of an indus- 
trial monopoly. 

Secret of Success. 


' The secret of the Montana Telephone Company’s success 
is in the honesty and integrity of the directorate and the 
company’s aim to please the people and willingness to make 
necessary expenditures to do so. Constant improvement is 
also an important factor in the popularity of the Indepen- 
dent service. The majority of the directors in the company 
knew just what the people of Butte and Montana had been 
obliged to contend with in telephone service, and their first 
act after establishing the system was to endeavor to remedy 


the defects which so long had been experienced. How well . 


they succeeded in accomplishing their task is attested by 
the growth of the system. In view of the cutthroat com- 
petition of the last few years, when it has apparently be- 
come impossible for a small concern to fight against the 
larger interests or monopolies, the success of the Indepen- 
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dent telephone companies in the Northwest can be looked 
upon asian industrial miracle. 

Plans ot the company for the future promise much for 
the success of the Interstate company. The directors are 
planning to cover the intermediate points in Western Wash- 
ington, Idaho, and Montana with a network of Independent 
lines. Spokane will probably be made the headquarters 
for the companies involved in the recent merger. The fight 
in Spokane against the Pacific telephone company brought 
forth every energy and thought the directors were capable 
of, but after lengthy litigation and untold discouragements, 
the Interstate Consolidated Telephone Company is the re- 
sult. Ina very few short years, the growth of the exchange, 
which started in Butte with 225 telephones, will spread to 
the Pacific coast, and then the Butte men who were first 
interested in remedying the service in Butte can point with 
pride to the results of their efforts. 

Will Spend $500,000 in New Construction. 

New construction work is being prosecuted in Butte daily. 
New toll line connections are constantly being made, and 
new exchanges being established... During the summer, the 
company has spent almost $500,000 in the construction ot 
telephone exchanges, toll lines, and building sites. Before 
next June as much more will be spent to create a bigger 
and better service. 





Low Pay for Telephone Employes in Texas. 

J. S. Myers, state commissioner of labor of Texas, has just 
finished making an investigation of the salaries and wages paid 
telephone employes in Texas. He reports that the average an- 
nual salary of 3,330 persons employed in 105 telephone ex- 
changes in the state during the past year was $416.95, the to- 
tal amount of money that they received being $1,388,466.12. 
He found that 1,110 men reported as wage earners earned a 
total of $514,320.24, or an average of $463.26 each during the 
year; 68 children under 16 years of age reported as wage 
earners earned a total of $9,120.87, or an average of $134.13 
each; 1,475 women reported as wage earners earned a total 
of $403,640.16, or an average of $273.65 each. The total num- 
ber of wage earners reported was 2,653, and their total earn- 
ings for the year was $926,981.07, an average of $349.40 each. 

Of the 677 salaried employes, 479 men earned a total of 
$392,074.61, or an average of $818.52 each; 198 women, em- 
ployed on a salary, earned a total of $69,410.44, or an average 
of $350.55 each. The total earnings of the salaried employes 
during the year was $461,485.05, or an average of $681.66 each. 





Unexplained Case of Falling Cable. 

In an Iowa town a cable recently fell to the ground tor 
undetermined causes. In reply to an inquiry from TELEvrH- 
ony the manager of the company writes as follows: 

“Our cable was hanging on a hali-inch messenger, and 
was suspended by new marlin hangers. Just why it fell 
I am unable to say, or what made it start to fall, although 
I think the accident was caused by a cross from the elec- 
tric light wire. 

“The cable was not grounded. The marlin got wet in 
the first rain we had had for eight weeks. Before we had 
this rain we had had lots of hot weather, and had let our 
cable sag down on the electric light wires. The cross let 
a current through the marlin to the messenger and to 
ground and started the cable falling, the weight carrying 
it down the balance of the way. This cable was a 200 pair 
cable.” 

Can anyone give an explanation of a somewhat similar 
case? 


The quickest is frequently the most effective method. Have 
you ever shown your subscribers the value of the telephone in 
this respect? 











Ideas and Experiences of the Thinkers 


Troubleman’s Line to Facilitate Testing of Long Cables. 
Mr. H. B. Fallgatter, of Oakley, Kansas, suggests that a 
buzzer and batteries will not work Satisfactorily with the 
special troubleman’s line, as outlined in April 16 issue of 
TELEPHONY, when long cables are used. He suggests the 
following: 
Take a 160-ohm polarized ringer and connect in from 12 
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The Polarized Ringer May be° Made to Tap by “‘Shorting”’ the Pair. 











to 30 batteries (according to length of cable) between the 
two coils. Connect the outside terminals of the coils to a 
cable pair and also to a jack, located at the wire chief's 
desk or switchboard as desired. Now bias the ringer 
armature in such a direction that, in “shorting” the cable 
pair, the batteries will puli the armature over against the 
gong to ring it. This gives the troubleman out at the cable 
terminal an easy way to signal. He is provided with a 
common battery talking set, of a transmitter and receiver, 
which he cuts across the line, and for which he gets the 
battery current fed to the line through the two 80 ohm 
ringer coils which act very well as impedance coils. 





Another Arrangement for Testing Harmonic Apparatus. 

In TeLepHony for April 9, 1910, p. 443, a circuit for testing 
harmonic bells and pole changers was discussed. The writer 
submits the accompanying circuit for the same purpose, in 
which only one four-party key is used, preferably a locking 
With this circuit all test bells except the frequency under 
The locking 


key. 
test are on the line when adjusting a ringer. 
key can be left closed until through adjusting. 
In case one wants the test bell to ring, he touches the binding 
post (1, 2, 3 or 4) with test cord a and pushes the correspond- 
ing ringing key, and the test bell will ring with the other three 
bells across the line. An extension of the test cord may be run 
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Handy Circuit for Adjusting Harmonic Ringers and Pole Changers. 


to a jack at the wire chief’s desk or the switchboard for test- 
ing pole changers.» Any bell may be rung from this jack with 
the other three across the line. 


Great Bend, Kans. J. W. Kipple. 


Poor Galvanizing Makes Solder Ineffective on Iron Wire. 

After spending some time looking for a “come and go” 
loose joint I found that a drop wire which had been 
soldered to the end left out at a dead-end pole had become 





‘ subscribers in this territory. 


loose, and that the shell of galvanizing wr zinc had peeled 
from the iron and was well soldered inside of the coil of 
drop wire that had been wound around the line wire. 
Since this I have filed through the zinc whenever I have 
had to solder to galvanized wire. I use the corner of a 
coarse file in the groove of the twist on a Western Union 
joint, then solder, being sure to heat the parts well as | 
solder them together. 

Manchester, N. H. A. A. Jenkins. 


(Editor’s Note: It is cheaper to test the galvanizing on wire 
before making a purchase. Wire which is subject to the defects 
mentioned can be easily detected.) 





Convenient Ringing Code in Kansas Rural Directory. 


In a directory issued by the Atwood Independent ‘!ele- 


phone Exchange, of Atwood, Kansas, is listed a good ring- 
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ing code, explained under the head “Farm Lines,” as fol- 
lows: 

“The letters A, B, C, etc., denote the line on which the 
farmer is connected and the number is his ring. Thus 5 
is always a long ring and 1, 2, 3, or 4, indicates short rings 
and the number thereof; so in calling you must give the let- 
ter first, then the number. All we want is the letter and 
number, we do not care to whom you talk.” 

Numbers are listed in'the book in accordance with these 
statements, as shown by the following examples: “A 515; 
C525; D55, etc. This code was devised by Mr. Geo. O. 
Jacobs, proprietor of the exchange. The general form oi 
the directory is shown in the illustration. 

The Atwood Independent Telephone Exchange operates 
in Rawlings county, Kansas. It gives service to about 700 
The business is very well 
developed. Rawlins county is a very thinly settled terri- 
tory, there being but 7,000 inhabitants. Mr. Jacobs says 
he never loses a subscriber. 
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Placing Poles on Private Grounds in Ohio. 


“The telephone company has no legal right to place 
poles on private grounds without the consent: of the 
property holder, and a tax payer removing such a pole 
from his own property cannot be found guilty of an of- 
fense in this court.” Such was the decision of Judge 
Long at Dayton, Ohio, in the case of one Knieling accused 
of attempting to chop down a telephone pole. He owned 
a lot abutting on an alley, and his defense was that the 
telephone pole was erected, on his property. 





Rate Ordinance Held Unenforceable. 


Holding that the city of Marshalltown, Ia., is without 
power to enforce its telephone rate ordinance, passed last 
June, establishing rates for the Marshall Telephone Com- 
pany, Judge Bradshaw modified the injunction issued on 
application of the city, restraining the telephone company 
from charging higher rates than fixed by the city ordinance 
of 1895. , 

The effect of the order is to dissolve the injunction 
so far as the June ordinance is concerned, but to let it 
stand as to the 1895 ordinance, so it prevents the com- 
pany from collecting more than the old rates. This the 
company has been doing except in certain instances since 
the litigation began. 

Judge Bradshaw indicated in his order that he was not 
fully enough advised about the contentions concerning the 
1895 ordinance to pass upon it and leaves such contentions to 
be determined at the final hearing of the case. It is the 
contention of the city that the 1895 ordinance is a valid 
exercise of the power of the city, and, even if it were not, 
that the company’s acceptance of it, and its maintaining 
and operating its lines under its terms, and its long ac- 
quiescence to the rates prescribed by it, prevent the com- 
pany from now denying its: validity. 





Exempt from Franchise Taxes Under Post Roads Act. 


It is a question whether the decision just announced 
at Atlanta, Ga., by the United States Circuit Court of 
Appeals will affect the revenues of New Jersey, or any 
state with similar statutes, even though the decision is 
sustained on final appeal and is as sweeping as is declared 
by the attorneys concerned in the litigation. Under the 
state franchise tax law, Georgia attempted to collect taxes 
amounting to $950,000 on federal franchise values of the 
Western Union Telegraph Company. An appeal to the 
courts by the company resulted in the decision just men- 
tioned, which was favorable to the company, the assess- 
ment being set aside. In discussing the opinion of the 
court, the Western Union’s attorney said that “by this de- 
cision every telegraph company in the United States which 
accepted the Post Roads Act of 1866 is exempt from state 
taxation of its franchise.’ This means that states that 
have passed franchise tax laws will be unable to collect 
such taxes from telegraph companies. The franchise tax 
assessed against telegraph companies and their allied tele- 
phone companies doing an interstate business in New Jer- 
sey alone in 1908 amounted to $69,814.64, based on the 
gross receipts of those companies. This will be lost in 


the future, provided the decision referred to holds good. 
However, New Jersey’s tax on telegraph and other street- 
using companies is not in reality a franchise tax but is 
It is possible that this method 


in lieu of a franchise tax. 





From Judges and Juries 
By A. H. McMillan 


of taxation may prevent the recent decision from being 
applicable to conditions in New Jersey or any other state 
with similar statutes. 





County May Lawfully Contract for Telephone. 

Telephone service for the court house, jail and pauper 
form of a county is a legitimate and constitutional charge 
for which the county authorities may appropriate money 
from the county treasury. So held the court of appeals of 
Georgia in a suit brought by the Vienna telephone company 
to recover for telephone service from the county treasury. 
Said the court: 

“Telephone service is no longer a luxury. It is a modern 
business necessity. When it is needed in connection with 
the matters and things which the county authorities are au- 
thorized to maintain and to tax for, they may lawfully con- 
tract for it. It then becomes a part of the maintenance 
and equipment of the public buildings, a part of the ex- 
pense of courts, of prisoners, of paupers. etc. It becomes 
a part of the machinery by which the county authorities 
carry on the legitimate county business; and the authorities 
may lawfully pay for it out of the county funds.” 

Wood vs. Vienna Tel. Co., 68 S. E., 872. 


Need a Hebrew Obey Telephone Order on Saturday? 

A case of a disputed telephone order of a man to his 
stockbrokers for the sale of steel stock, at Montreal, Can- 
ada, has given rise to some interesting legal points on 
appeal to King’s Bench. Mr. Rosenthal sent a telephone 
message to his brokers, which was taken by them to 
mean “sell at 153%.” They sold actually at 1534,. but 
when Mr. Rosenthal got the “sold” notice he sent it back 
marked “my order was 16%.” The stock had advanced in 
the meantime. The brokers sued Rosenthal for $340, for 
commissions and loss on the stock before it could be re- 
purchased. As the superior court awarded the brokers the 
full amount, Rosenthal appealed the case. On appeal, 
Rosenthal raises the question of the validity of a “sold” 
notice delivered to a Hebrew on a Saturday, which is not 
his business day. In reply the respondents argue that 
plaintiff was twice notified of the sale on the Friday when 
it was made. 








Use of Telephone by Non-Subscriber Binds Subscriber 
for Tolls. 


At Frankfort, Ky., a recent decision is as follows: A 
physician at the penitentiary called “Central” and asked 
for connection with a man whose.son was dying in the 
prison. “Central” said the connection would be given 
but failed to have it done. Later the man sued for dam- 
ages because he was prevented from seeing his son be- 
fore he died. The company contended that because there 
was no offer to pay for the message and no payment made, 
it was under no obligation to give, the connection asked. 
The court, in ordering a trial before a jury, says that when 
a subscriber calls over his telephone and asks for a 
connection or authorizes one not a subscriber to do so, 
this fact implies a promise to pay on the part of the 
subscriber and is binding. The contention that the physi- 
cian had no authority to ask for the connection and that 
the state, which was the subscriber in this case, could not 
be sued or contracted with to pay for the message from 
the penitentiary is held not maintainable. 
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‘Trouble Due to a Kansas Merger 





A Criticism of Monopoly Service Succeeding Competition at Wichita, Kansas; from\the Wichita, Ks., 
, Commoner, Sept. 28, 1910. 


ROTTEN TELEPHONE SERVICE. 





Merger Only a Scheme to Reduce Running Expenses 
Regardless of Quality of Service. 





“Since the telephone merger was consummated Sept. Ist, 
telephone users of Wichita have been obliged to use up a 
lot of valuable time swearing at the telephone trust. The 
people of Wichita are not as a body very profane, but they 
are learning and may become very proficient if any more 
trusts settle down among them. The fault of the new trust 
seems to be in not having efficient help and enough of it. 
This matter was the subject of considerable discussion in 
the commisson meeting last Monday. The result was that 
the telephone company was ordered to supply the commis- 
sioners with a complete list of its employes in the city and 
indicate what salary is paid to each one. This is to be a 
basis of some further investigations by the commissioners 
regarding the poor telephone service in the city. 

“The matter was brought up by a resolution introduced 
by Commissioner Roetzel demanding a list of telephone 
employes and the salaries paid them. 


“The mayor then took occasion to express some of his 
convictions on the telephone controversy. 

“*T have required of the company,’ he said, ‘that a report 
on their business be submitted for the investigation of the 
commissioners. That report will include among other 
things all the information which this resolution calls for. 
I may say also that telephone rates in this city will not be 
raised, at least until the commissioners have had an oppor- 
tunity to examine the report. My own notion is that the 
company is not justified in making any increase in the rates 
unless a marked improvement is made in the character of 
the service which Wichita patrons are getting.’ 

“The mayor then took up the salary matter and said: 
‘One of the troubles with the Bell Telephone Company here 
and elsewhere is that it does not pay its help enough. If 
these salaries are not increased so that a better grade of 
help can be secured, and if further measures are not taken 
to improve the service, I shall recommend that some drastic 
action be taken by this commission.’ 

“Commissioner Cone also supported the mayor in that 
view by saying: ‘So long as we are compelled to get along 
with this kind of service, I do not believe the telephone 
company is entitled to anything from this commission.’ ” 








Rumor that N. C. Kingsbury Will Be High Official 

of A. T. & T. Company. 

A report is ctirrent in Columbus, Ohio, the native place 
of N. C. Kingsbury, president of the Michigan State Tele- 
phone Company during the Harris regime, to the effect 
that Mr. Kingsbury will be made vice president of the 
A. T. & T. Company in charge of operation at a salary of 
$36,000 a year. As yet this report has not been confirmed. 

Mr. Kingsbury was in charge of the Michigan State 
property during the period when the stock was advanced 
in price on the market prior to the transfer to the A. T. 
& T. Co. 





Suit Against National Telephone Company Will Be 
Heard. 

Qn October 18, at Wheeling, W. Va., in the U. S. Circuit 
Court, an order was entered overruling a demurrer filed 
by defendants in the case of A. J. Howard against the Na- 
tional Telephone Company. 

The purpose of the suit by A. J. Howard, a brother of 
John A. Howard, president of the National company, who 
was at one time president of the Continental Telephone & 
Telegraph Company, is to prevent the Continental company 
from voting shares in the National which it is alleged to 
have acquired through processes not in accordance with 
the law. The overruling of the demurrer means that the 
case will probably be heard at the April term of the court. 
General Checking Up of Washington Telephone Business 

by State Railroad Commission. 

A report from Olympia, Wash., states that Engineer 
Henry L. Gray, of the State Railroad Commission, is at 
present engaged in investigating the value of telephone 
property in Spokane, Wash. Figures are reported to have 
already been obtained on Seattle and Tacoma. After the 
work at Spokane is done the committee will start on cities 
of the second class, Walla Walla, Bellingham, Everett and 
Yakima; and then upon Olympia, Aberdeen and Vancouver. 
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One Thousand Iowa Farmers Petition for Independent 
Telephones. 

Dissatisfied with the terms given them by the Western 
Electric Telephone Company, a Bell organization holding a 
monopoly, over one thousand farmers have organized a 
movement for an Independent system to take in the towns 
of Clear Lake, Ventura, Garner and six other smaller places 
in Iowa. 





A New Plan for Getting Subscribers to Do Soliciting. 

The accompanying illustration of a card furnished to sub- 
scribers of the Valley Home Telephone Company, Saginaw, 
Michigan, shows the essential features of a plan originated 
by General Manager J. J. Speed, which makes it worth while 
for the subscribers to act as solicitors for the company. As 
cards are furnished to each new subscriber accepted, he can, 
in turn, at once take the matter up with his neighbors and 


During ‘the past year our list of subscribers has steadily grown.and at 
present is incréasing at a more rapid rate thah heretofore. This is. due to 
service quality and low rates. 

We want to fulfil our expectations by having 5,000 subscribers 
connected to our exchange in-Saginaw:. Help us to get them and you in- 
crease the efficiency of your own telephone by reachirig a.greater number of 
people. 

If you know a friend who will become a subscriber, sign this card and 
hand it to him. The subscriber must be one who is acceptable to this 
company, that is, one who is good for the rental. 

When we get the contract we also take up the card and credit you 
with $1.00 on your next rerital bill. If you can use more cards call contract 
department 500. 


VALLEY HOME TELEPHONE CO. 
Card Using Endless Chain Scheme for Getting Subscribers. 
friends, and by securing their consent to sign contracts get 


commissions applicable on his own telephone bills. This plan 
works something on the endless chain idea. 





















Answers from Experience 





answer. 





Subscribers may submit for answer in this department any questions on practical telephone topics, such as con- 
struction, circuits, electrical theory, troubles, operating, traffice, costs, records, business, methods etc. 
The answer to each question will be burnished by a man recognized as an expert in that particular branch. 


In case the answer cannot be published it will be forwarded by mail. 
subscribers are encouraged to consult us freely and freuently. 
In every case a thoroughly complete description of local conditions 


No charge is made for this service, and 


is required to insure a_ satisfactory 








A Question on Transformer-Theory. 

In treatises on alternating current work we are shown that, 
when an alternating current is flowing in a wire, it induces 
a counter electromotive force in itself, or an induced electromotive 
force in an adjacent wire separated by an air gap, which is 
proportionate to the time rate at which the primary current is 
changing and consequently is 90 degrees behind the primary. 
When we come to study the action of transformers, we are 
shown that the secondary electromotive force and current are 
in direct opposition to, or, in other words, 180 degrees behind, the 
primary. I have never seen the connection between these two 
phenomena clearly described. 

This difference in phase between the induced current in 


a simple circuit and that in the secondary of a transformer 
is due to the magnetic circuit of the transformer. 

With the transformer secondary on open circuit, the 
action of the transformer would be the same as though the 
secondary circuit were entirely removed; the primary 
would then act as a simple circuit and the impressed elec- 
tromotive force would be used in overcoming the resist- 
ance of the primary and its self-induction. 

Slingo & Brooker, in their “Electrical Engineering” 
(Longmans, Green & Co., publishers), describe the second 
condition most clearly, as follows: 

“The primary impressed e.m.f. is, of course, the actual 
cause of the results obtained with a transformer, but there 
some advantages in starting with a consideration of 
magnetization changes in the iron core, and in work- 
ing backwards to the impressed e.m.f. and forwards to 
the secondary current. The magnetization of the core is 
continually reversed, that is to say, it periodically oscillates 
between a positive maximum and a negative maximum, 
and under all conditions both thé primary and the sec- 
ondary coils embrace and are being cut by the same num- 
ber of lines of force. This cutting produces an e.mf. in 
each coil proportional in value to the number of convo- 
lutions of the coil. The secondary e.m.f. is low because 
of the few convolutions in the secondary coil; the primary 
e.m.f. is higher and in exact proportion to the ratio of 
convolutions in the primary as compared with the sec- 
ondary coil. Both of these induced e.m.f.’s are in the 
same direction, or in the same phase, and the primary in- 
duced e.m.f. is that known as the counter, or back, e.m.f., 
and which is necessarily in opposition to the impressed 
e.m.f. If, therefore, the secondary load is inductionless, 
as in the case of incandescent lamps, the secondary cur- 
rent, secondary e.m.f, and primary back e.m.f. will be sim- 
ilar in phase, and all 90 degrees behind the magnetiza- 
tion. This latter result follows from the fact that when 
the magnetization is highest (either positive or negative) 
the rate of change is for an instant zero, and the in- 
duced e.m.f.’s also zero; while the rate of change and the 
induced e.m.f.’s are at a maximum just when the reversal 
of the directions of the lines of force is taking place. The 
primary back e.m.f. is opposite in direction to, but slightly 
behind the impressed e.m.f. by which it is generated; con- 
sequently, the secondary e.m.f. is almost exactly opposite 
in phase to the primary impressed e.m.f., to a varying 
extent depending, as has been shown, on the secondary 


are 
the 
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current, but it is, of course, always ahead of the magne- 
tization which it causes.” 

Another analysis of this condition, employing elemen- 
tary calculus, may be given as follows: 

Considering the secondary circuit closed, the primary 
or impressed electromotive force would have to overcome 
1ot only the primary resistance and self-induction but also 
the “back electromotive force” induced in the primary by 
the current in the secondary. 

The magnetic flux or magnetization is the connecting 
link between the two circuits of a transformer, and its 
relation to the current and electromotive force is as fol- 
lows: The flux ® is due to the combined effects of the 
currents in the two circuits. This flux, being alternating 
in character, sets up in the primary a counter electromotive 
force opposed to the primary impressed electromotive 
force. When the primary circuit is closed, the current 
Io and the flux ®, which it sets up, assume such values that 
the counter electromotive force is just equal to the im- 
pressed electromotive force. The primary resistance on 
open circuit being very small, can be neglected. This 
counter electromotive force has at any instant the value 

d® 
e’—=—S,——, S$; being the number of primary turns. 
dt 
equal and opposite impressed electromotive force is Cp= 
d® 
S:——. 
dt 
zero’ when the flux is a maximum and that the flux ® lags 
90 degrees behind the impressed electromotive force. 

The flux ® links with the secondary circuit and induces 
in the secondary an electromotive force Es, lagging 90 
degrees behind the flux. The instantaneous value of the 


The 


It will be seen that the electromotive force is 


d® 

secondary electromotive force is Es—=—S.——. Hence Es 
dt 

is exactly opposite to Ep in phase and is equal to 


° 


Ep multiplied by - 
Si 
The flux ® in this discussion refers to the flux which 
links both primary and secondary, and. Ep and Es are the 
induced or flux voltages proportional to ®. In the ideal 
transformer there is no other flux, but in the actual there 
is.in.addition to the main flux a relatively small or leak- 
age flux which links the turns or part of one winding only 
and causes a reactance called leakage reactance. On ac- 
count of the drop due to the leakage reactance and the 
drop due to the resistance of the transformer, the termi- 
nal voltages E, and Ez are slightly different from the flux 
voltages Ep and Eg. 








Every man feels that his position in life is either the most 
important, or the least desirable. It is simply what he makes 
it. Nothing more or less. 











Physical Connection—Two Opposing Views 









of TELEPHONY’s editorial. 
Leavitt says about it will not apply to Mr. Woods. 


ony. 


dence. 


send in the comments anyway! 





TELEPHONY desires to present the following without comment on the merits of the views, but feels obliged to 
correct some errors amounting to unintentional misstatements of fact made in Mr. Leavitt's letter. 
In the first place, he ascribes to Mr. Woods a statement, “Condiiions are now believed, etc.;’ which was a part 


Mr. Woods had nothing whatever to do with this statement, and anything which Mr. 


Furthermore, the Lincoln company is not connected with the Bell lines, and is under a contract which will abso- 
lutely prevent it from becoming a part of the Bell system for twenty-five years. It is absurd to call Frank H. Woods 
a “Bell man.” No man in this country has done more, or is doing more to advance the progress of Independent teleph- 
Witness his great work in organizing the Nebraska System which has made the small companies equally abie 
with the large ones to withstand the attacks of the Bell people. Except for his misunderstanding and failure to appre- 
ciate the things above mentioned, Mr. Leavitt speaks thoughtfully. 


As for physical connection, the Editor repeats that he wishes to obtain conments from as many telephone men 
having substantial interests in the industry as will discuss the question, and to obtain them quickly. 
are unwilling to write for publication give their views in confidence, or to be published without their signatures—but 


His letter has the right ring of sturdy Indepen- 


Let those who 








The Affirmative. 


On page 429 of your October 15 issue Mr. Frank H. 
Woods, president of the National Independent Telephone 
Association, is reported as being in favor of compulsory 
physical connection, and I read elsewhere in the same issue 
that you will welcome comment upon this question. 

The writer has been actively engaged in the telephone 
business for nearly fifteen years, and for at least ten of 
these years he has consistently and openly advocated -phys- 
ical connection. It is as unbusinesslike for the Independ- 
ents to attempt to defeat this demand as it would be for 
railroads to attempt to refuse to handle goods that cannot 
be transported entirely upon their own lines, and anything 
“unbusinesslike” will not win in this day and age of the 
world. 

On the other hand, the strength of Independent telephony 
first, last and all the time, has been in their control of the 
local situation, and in practically every case where Inde- 
pendent telephone companies have connected with the Bell, 
or merged, or purchased, or otherwise attempted to make 
the service “universal,” their given reason has been that 
the public demanded a long-distance service which they 
could not give. 

Independent telephony was conceived to create and de- 
liver good telephone service and good treatment at fair 
prices, and after years of oppression by the monopoly and 
monopolistic methods the public received it with open 
hands, hearts and pocketbooks. And where good Inde- 
pendent plants exist those who patronize monopoly in any 
way, do so solely because of the absolute necessity of com- 
prehensive long-distance service. Why, then, did not these 
Independent managers grasp the opportunity where it did 
exist, and create the opportunity where it did not exist, 
of giving to their patrons exactly the service which they 
desired? What the public desires, every up-to-date cor- 
poration man attempts to supply and at the same time 
destroy the last vestige of a reason for any one to patronize 
the exchanges operated by the monopoly unless their serv- 
ice was better, in which case they would be justified in so 
doing. 

I believe in competition and do not wish to be construed 
as favoring universal service and one system, but, in my 
judgment, competition does not exist unless facilities for 
both local and long-distance service are substantially equal, 
under which circumstances the choice of the public will be 
made intelligently, and will be based upon good service 
and good treatment at fair rates, and taking these three 
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things as a criterion, Independent telephony can be nothing 
but a tremendous success. 

I confidently look forward to development along this 
line which will entirely justify my position, and I endorse 
Mr. Woods heartily for the frankness and thoroughness 
with which he grapples this proposition. 

Fort Dodge, Iowa. J. M. Plaister. 
The Negative. 

Accepting the proffered opportunity of answering your 
editorial, and Mr. Woods’ article in the October 15 Te- 
lephony, I am glad to state my views on the matter of phy- 
sical connection. 

Because of experience, nothing short of a law supported 
by a very considerable threat will force me to allow our 
telephones to become a part of the Bell system. 

Universal physical connection will, of course, result in 
“Universal Service”; will necessitate one policy, and will. 
make one system. 

Whose System? 

Do-you remember that seventeen-year course we took 
under “One” system, having one policy and universal 
service? You know we graduated. 

We have now started a kindergarten in which to learn 
how to regulate man-grown trusts. Some of these trusts 
have been severely fined, and with this fresh in mind. and 
because in many places the Bell will now come up and feed 
out of one’s hand, some people with a short memory and 
sight are willing to pet them, under the impression that they 
will not get their arm bitten off as quickly as of yore, the 
first time the anti-trust law is looking the other way. 

Mr. Woods says, “Conditions are now believed by a number of 
these men (ablest thinkers of the Independent industry) to have 
changed through the greatly increased development of the locally 
owned companies.” This is the truth, the whole truth and nothing 
but the truth. The only thing that is holding the Bell today is 
the loyalty and clear-sightedness of an, I am afraid, lessening 
number of Independents, and the anti-trust laws. The growth of 
these locally owned companies is the only thing that ever changed’ 
the outward deportment of the Bell people, and I believe the out- 
ward appearance is the only thing about them that is changed. 

Is it not a fact that they are working night and day to bring 
about a condition as near that of the pre-Independent days as the 
times will allow? Are there any means they do not employ? 

Very many of my neighbors have made physical connection, 
some with no contracts, some with a ‘“‘standard form of contract’’ 
(all terms of these being flexible). They have done all they can 
to accomplish ‘‘Universal Service.’””’ They have become a part of 
the Bell system; so has Lincoln, Neb., the difference being that 
the Lincoln company has for its head a man holding an office of 
national importance. . 

Finding that the head of the mainstay of our association-of- 


effort, the N. I. T. A. is a Bell man, has given me a very un- 
pleasant shock. The weight given to his views on account of his 


(Continued on page 521.) 




















News of the Field 


Conventions; Canadian, Toronto, November 17. 


Texas Independent Telephone Convention. 

The ‘annual convention of the Texas Independent Telephone 
Association was held in Dallas October 26 and 27, during the 
time of the State Fair being held there. This was also the 
occasion of the annual meeting of the Knights of the Shield, 
the organization of Independent telephone men formed a year 
ago. 

The following is the program followed out in the convention: 

October 26. 

President’s Annuai Address—E. M. Chamberlain, Greenville, 
Texas. 

“Competition and How to Meet It.” 
C. A. Shock, Sherman. 

“Why I Believe in 
Worth. 

“Organization, Litigation and Legislation.” —F. H. Woods or 
J. B. Ware, national association officers. 

“Concrete Poles.”—A. E. Dobbs, Greenville. 

“Rise and Decline of the Bell Telephone Co.’”—D. Bruton, 
San Marcos, Texas. 


“The Nebraska Idea.” 


Co-Operation.”—Aaron Smith, Fort 


Discussions. 

Short and pointed, on the following subjects: Damage Suits, 
Coming Legislation, House Movers, How to Cut Down Main- 
tenance Cost, Telephone Law, Telephone Mergers, The Shield, 
Farm Mutuals, Raising and Lowering Rates, Methods of 
Interior Block Distribution, Proper Organization for Best 
Results, What has Organization Accomplished for Independent 
Telephony? Shall Texas Lead or Follow Other State Organi- 
zations? Methods of Advertising, Pole Preservation, Standard 
Accounting, Effects of Anti-Pass Legislation, Discipline in 
Operation Room, Is the Telephone a Natural Monopoly? Pham- 
tom Circuits, Recent Patents, Insurance, Line Construction, 
Trouble Shooting with Motor Cycle, Auto or Aeroplane. 

October 27. 
“Things in General.”—R. M. Webb, Colorado City, Tex. 


“Reorganization of Our  Association.”—Leon Spencer, 
Gainesvilie, Tex. 

“Toll Connection.”—T. P. Stillwell, Lone Oak, Tex. 

“Backbone in the Telephone Business.’”—C. W. 


Emmer, 
Beaumont, Tex. ‘ 

“Thoughtful Boosters and Thoughtless Knockers.”—T. <A. 
Gould, Ennis. 

Report of committees. 

Report of officers. 





Alderman Long’s Attempt to Hold Up Chicago Independ- 
ent Telephone Construction Fizzles Out. 


At a scantily attended meeting of the Committee of Streets 
and Alleys of the Chicago City Council on Oct. 26, it was 
made apparent that the advance of the Illinois Tunnel Inde- 
pendent telephone system now under construction cannot be 
delayed in its progress in the district beyond the Tunnel dis- 
trict proper, in which work is now being carried on with a 
view to serving residence sections of Chicago an@ providing 
terminals for Independent long distance lines which may build 
up to the city limits.- 

An opinion from Corporation Counsel Brundage read before 
the Committee said in the clearest terms that there was no 
legal way for the city to stop the Tunnel company from open- 
ing streets for the installation of its system whenever such 
streets had been paved prior to February 28, 1910, at which 
time a new ordinance was passed. Alderman Long, who is 


not a member of the Committee on Streets and Alleys, pre- 
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sented for introduction by a member of that committee a 
recommendation that a new ordinance be prepared, to apply to 
all corporations, which will enable the city to compel conduits 
to be laid between the curb and the property line on all streets 
which have been paved within two years of the date application 
is made to open them. This is a very quiet ending of his at- 
tempt to delay construction of the extension of the Tunnel 
telephone system beyond the tunnel district. Work was held 
up on two trenches for about a week as a result of Alderman 
Long’s activity, which began, he says, in the interests of prop- 
erty owners who dislike to have the streets opened. 

Attorney Nathaniel C. Sears, for the Tunnel company, how- 
ever, showed that when the men were stopped they were at 
work on old rotten pavement on 39th street, and that the Edison 
company had, at the same time the Tunnel men were stopped, 
a gang of men working on the opposite side of the street, who 
were not interfered with; while the other place where the tele- 
phone men were temporarily stopped was in an alley. The 
work is now going on again. 

As mentioned in last week’s TELEPHONY, it is fair to assume 
that the only people who could have been legitimately pleased 
with Alderman Long’s action are the Bell telephone officials— 
and they have not profited by it. 





Frankfort Case Decided Against East Tennessee Com- 
pany—Court Maintains There Is No Franchise. 

A severe shock was given the Bell interests in Kentucky 
this week when Judge Stout, sitting in the Circuit Court at 
Versailles, knocked out the claims of the East Tennessee 
Telephone Company, sustaining the charge of the city officials 
of Frankfort that the company has been operating without a 
franchise. 

Of course the Bell people will take the case to the Court of 
Appeals, but the indications, in view of the sweeping decision 
of Judge Stout, are not very favorable to their being allowed 
to hold on. 

The East Tennessee people raised their rates and the city 
council attempted to regulate them. The Bell company re- 
fused to consider this, and an investigation into its franchise 
status followed, with the result that the city authorities 
learned that the company had never obtained a_ franchise. 
Then it was simply a case of “Scat!” 

An Independent company is operating in Frankfort, and is 
getting along splendidly. It has just made arrangements for 
big extensions and enlargements. 


Physical Connection—Two Opposing Views. 
(Continued from page 520.) 
position is accurately and quickly mirrored in your editorial page, 
which has heretofore been, as far as I have seen, thoroughly 
Independent. 


His position is a perfect one to work us more harm than 
simply by his operating his exchanges as part of the Bell 
system. His article has identically the same sound as all 
the talks and letters aimed at us by the Bell people in their 
endeavor to accomplish a more “Universal Service,” by 
having us join. them, or by letting them join us (the Bell 
system would remain in either case), except that Mr. Woods 
spells Independent with a capital “I,” a thing the Bell al- 
most never does. 

Now there is nothing confidential about this letter; I am 
an Independent, and am proud of it. 

Southern Pines, N. C. 





Bernard W. Leavitt. 











The first hearing in the controversy relative to the aboli- 


tion of unlimited service rates by the Chesapeake & Potomac 
Telephone Company, of Baltimore, a subsidiary of the Ameri- 
can Telephone & Telegraph Company, which arose out of the 
protests of prominent business and commercial houses of Bal- 
timore, was held October 24 before the Public Utilities Com- 
mission of Maryland. The Utilities Commission shouldered 
the largest job of its career when it began its investigation 
for the purpose of determining whether or not the proposed 
schedule of rates, which the Chesapeake & Potomac company 
is endeavoring to have substituted for its existing rates, is 
reasonable. 

Contrary to expectations, but few of the hundreds of mer- 
chants and business men who oppose the proposition to abol- 
ish the unlimited business service appeared at the hearing. 
The Chesapeake & Potomac company took up nearly all the 
time of the hearing. Mr. F. H. Bethell, its president, set 
forth the reasons why the new schedule of rates should re- 
ceive the sanction of the Commission. 

With Mr. Bethell at the hearing were Bernard Carter, chief 
counsel: for the Chesapeake & Potomac company and general 
counsel for the Pennsylvania Railroad; his son, Charles H. 
Carter, together with C. H. Weber, division manager of the 
company, and Francis Lawton, Jr., an agent. Sitting with the 
commissioners—Mr. James M. Ambler, Dr. Joshua Herring 
and Judge Philip Laird—were Mr. W. Cabell Bruce, chief 
counsel to the commission; Mr. Albert G. Ritchie, his assist- 
ant, and Mr. Charles E. Phelps, the commission’s chief engi- 
neer. i 

It was decided at the last moment that protestants should 
not be represented. None of the letters of protest were read. 

Following the conclusion of the hearing Commissioner Her- 
ring made a very significant announcement. He said: 

“This was a preliminary hearing—one of many, I rather 
think. It will take some little time for the commission to 
study and digest the facts produced at this hearing. When 
this has been done a date will be fixed for a second hearing. 
This is a matter of very grave importance. It will be, in my 
opinion, some little time before it can be properly adjusted— 
weeks, I am sure, and possibly months.” 

Mr. Bernard Carter opened the hearing by outlining the 
points at issue. In order to dispose of the subject matter be- 
fore it, Mr. Carter said that the commission must pass upon 
the following questions: 

First: Whether we (the company) are under any legal 
obligations to continue the grounded circuit service, practically 
obsolete, as it is now limited to one per cent of the whole 
number of subscribers. 

Second: Whether we should be compelled to continue to 
furnish the flat rate service for commercial purposes, giving 
to the subscriber enjoying the service as much as he cares 
to use for $125. 

Third: Whether the charges in the proposed schedules are 
just, provided the company is permitted to do away with the 
flat rate charge and its grounded circuit service. 

Mr. Carter stated his side of the case in a few words. It 
was explained by Mr. Carter that there were 41,000 telephone 
subscribers in Baltimore. There were 1,300 of this number 


to whom the flat rate was applied, but as the proposed abol- 
ishment of the flat rate service did not apply to residences, 
only 820 of the 1,300 were really affected. 

The following schedules filed with the Public Utilities Com- 
mission show the telephone rates at present in effect in Ballti- 
more, together with the proposed changes, and the reduction 
in the cost to subscribers jn each case: 
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SCHEDULE A. 
Direct Line Message Rate. 


; Present Propos. Reduc- 

No. of Mess. 1 Yr.— Amt. Annual. tion. 
OO OF RG ss in ie sei id dda dees eee $ 48 $ 42 $ 6 
Se eee oat. clewems tapas bn 57 51 6 
Mr MN. toc hic a 6th ob wre o-wis'pse-de gasses 66 60 6 
Be CMs ob so oes wate beset si os ctsel 75 69 6 
eS RE SERS Se omy ee a 87 81 6 
pS” ERPS Pir vere e ree eee 96 90 6 
er Se aS chs olen. die at,a:s'e ead eeks 105 99 6 
Se I, in od whic whee b bin aa 0:6 turd ain alp 114 108 6 
ey MR OD 6.0 ke oa bcd 4 sed Sede sep ees « 123 117 6 
ID. Aa 16.2 os win Mates bia whpene'e 132 126 6 
NN NO Es ina 55s! 5 Se tid thd 01d Vac caine 141 132 9 
in aS oo ded esse a ae we 150 138 12 
SOO BE BOI 6s oic os cb cintdceg padeccecesnes 159 144 15 
OE BI iain WS e sie 0b noc 0.0.6.3 wacind b's 168 150 18 
a I eee ee Pere 177 156 21 
I WIR Shoe od 0 bas bebe knee as cas 186. 162 24 
eT NS icc enh a enceoen coe ther nas 195 168 27 
Ge Oe Ms bosons ao oc heb en bas ds toaes 204 174 30 


SCHEDULE B. 
Direct Line Message Rate. 
N. B.—This schedule covers a new plan designed to meet 
the requirements of those who, knowing their usage will war- 
rant it, waive their rights to refund for unused messages: 


Present Propos. Reduc- 

No. Year— Annual. Annual. tion. 
bE gt AR ee Pree Pree eee $ 96 $ 75 $21 
PN os 0 coe tes trodes ewevets 114 87 27 
IE So halen 34s DoS peed e's Vetus 132 99 33 
ST ee ers ae re 150 111 39 
"SB RA ee re res epee ee Tt 168 123 45 
COP MON oo ka. cada nb eRe tesekios 186 135 51 
OE ON DUBS. 6 ecb dbccln cee eae me'es lvimsic 204 147 37 


When called upon by Mr. Carter, Mr. Bethell took the 
stand and read a brief which he had prepared for the purpose 
of presenting the company’s side of the case to the commis- 
sion, and which dealt at length with the injustice, as the 
Chesapeake & Potomac company sees it, of flat rate charges. 
Mr. Bethell’s arguments were well put, forceful and illumi- 
nating, tending to show his belief that telephone service based 
on flat rates is wholly unjust to small users, while unduly 
favoring larger ones. 

He .took the position that every subscriber should be com- 
pelled to pay in proportion to the service he received, taking 
into account the fact that the greater service cost less per 
message than the smaller one. 

He said that the C. & P. company’s investment in Baltimore 
amounted to practically $6,000,000. During the years imme- 
diately following the great fire of 1904 in Baltimore $2,000,000 
had, he said, been spent in Baltimore, and the returns were. 
not sufficient for the expenses. As a result the stockholders 
had consented to a reduction of 33% per cent in their capital 
stock in order that interest payments could be resumed in 
1908. Returns, he argued, should be allowed so as to provide 
for an 8 per cent depreciation in equipment, as this was found 
to be a fair average, although the figures might be made a 
little less for Baltimore, because of peculiar conditions exist- 
ing there. 

When Mr. Bethell had concluded his argument he was asked 
by Mr. Bruce, of counsel for the Public Utilities Commission, 
if the telephone service in many instances was not subject 
to contract. 

“All our.contracts,” said Mr. Bethell, “terminate on 10 days’ 
notice; all have a clause of revocation.” Mr. Bethell then 
testified that there are at present in Baltimore 820 unlimited 
lines in service, of which number 193 are on grounded circuits. 
Of the 820 unlimited subscribers, according to Mr. Bethell, 
148 use less than 3,000 messages a year. Two hundred and 
fifty are using between 3,000 and 6,000 messages a year; 204 
are using between 6,000 and 10,000 messages a year; 99 are 
using 15,000 messages a year, and 10 are using 21,000 mes- 
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sages a year. The list grades on down until it closes with 
one subscriber who is using 56,000 messages a year. 

The rate paid for this unlimited service, continued Mr. 
Bethell, is $72 a year for a line on a grounded circuit and 
$125 a year for a metallic line. Mr. Bethell declared that the 
actual cost to the company of handling messages is some- 
thing like 2 cents each, not counting anything for sinking 
funds or dividends to stockholders. It is apparent, therefore, 
he said, that the subscriber who is using 56,000 messages a 
year is not paying anything like what it costs the company to 
handle the messages which he annually uses, and yet the com- 
pany has paid a dividend. Therefore, he said, rather emphati- 
cally, some one else is helping to pay this particular sub- 
scriber’s telephone bill. 

Each call, he declared, in his supplemental argument, cost 
the company nearly 2 cents on an average, although the ex- 
pense decreased as the number of calls increased. Neverthe- 
less, the people using the calls in such numbers were forcing 
others to pay the expense of their service. 

Speaking especially of the ground circuit lines and the 
undesirability of sucha service, Mr. Bethell declared that these 
lines alone, while constituting less than one per cent of the 
total number of lines in the city, nevertheless occasion 99 per 
cent of all the complaints which are filed with the company 
regarding the service. He further declared that there are 
41,000 telephones in Baltimore and that the average rate to 
subscribers is $38 a year. Of the business telephones in use 
in the city, 83 per cent, he asserted, cost the subscribers less 
than $50 a year. 


Public Service Commission of New York Asks for Earn- 
ings and Rate Schedules. 

The Public Service Commission at Albany, N. Y., has 
served the New York Telephone Company with an order re- 
quiring that company to file a schedule showing the number 
of pay stations in New York and the gross earnings received 
therefrom. 

The commission has also requested the telephone companies 
in the state, under its jurisdiction, to file on or before Novem- 
ber 15 schedules which will show for every station the patrons 
or subscribers who receive service at rates or charges which 
differ from the regular schedule. 

On December 1 the same corporations are instructed to file 
with the commission elaborate schedules showing rates, rent- 
als, and charges on main and leased lines in the state. 








Wichita *"Employs Accountants to Investigate Bell Report. 

At a total estimated expense of $600 the city of Wichita, 
Kas., has employed the Audit & Bonding Company of St. 
Louis to investigate the report presented by the Missouri 
& Kansas Telephone Company to justify a raise in rates. 


_Des Moines City Employes Not Entitled to Half Rates. 

City Solicitor Robert O. Brennan has handed the Mayor 
of Des Moines, Iowa, an opinion that city employes have 
no right to a rebate on telephone service, based on. the 
Des Moines plan law which prohibits any official or city 
employe from receiving, directly or indirectly, from any 
corporation any service from any telephone exchange, either 
free or upon terms more faorvable than are granted to the 
public in general. 








Gross Receipts of Ohio Telephone Company for Present 
Year Large. 2 
The Ohio state tax commission certified to the state audi- 
tor the gross receipts of the telephone, telegraph and” ex- 
press companies of the state as ascertained by them, on 
which they are required to pay an excise of 1.2 per cent. 
The total gross receipts of the telephone companies is 
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$11,585,460, an increase of $503,162 over that of last year, 
with fifty small companies yet unreported. The total gross 
receipts of all the telegraph companies on intra-state busi- 
ness is $270,850, an increase of $23,000 over last year. The 
total receipts of the express companies are certified at $2,- 
118,918. 

The following are the gross receipts of some of the more 
important telephone companies in the state as certified at 
this time: : 

The Cincinnati & Suburban (Bell), $1,698,948; Columbus 
Citizens’, $329,070; Cuyahoga, $774,108; Franklin County, 
$58,717; Dayton Home, $176,473; Toledo Home, $381,953; 
United States, $437,572; Stark County, $381,953. 

An Abuse That Should Be Remedied. 

Promptness in answering the telephone. by a user is the 
thing most desired by every telephone company. How 
often is the blame placed unjustly on the operator, when 
the real abuse should fall on the shoulders of the party 
calling. 

More eloquent than words the cartoon presented here- 
with depicts a well-known and frequent occurence. The 
busy man is often too busy to answer his telephone, or 
too negligent to do so, and then when the party is cut off 
—as in this instance—by the operator, the blame is show- 





HAS THIS EVER HAPPENED TO 


YOU? 















































A Cartoon Which Will Educate Your Subscribers to do Their Own 
Calling. It Will Cut Down Your Busy Reports. 


ered on the telephone operator, and incidentally on the 
operating company. 

Realizing that another man’s time is as valuable as his 
Own can save many busy men much annoyance in making 
telephone calls. It is useless to ask for a party on the 
telephone until one is ready to talk to him. It is unwise 
and unreasonable for a subscriber to expect the other man 
to wait the coming of the calling party after answering a 
call. More regard in this way will remove some ills in 
telephone operation. The idea is one that could be pointed 
out in telephone directories as of vital concern, and the 
accompanying cartoon from the Chicago Record-Herald 
is a good pointer. This is a part of an educational move- 
ment that every telephone company should inaugurate. 





Wasted energy—too many of us utilize our strength in vain 
pursuits. Seek only to make your efforts along such tunes as 
will be profitable. 
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A Relic of the Early Days of Telephony. 
A telephone box, supposed by the possessors to be one 
of the oldest telephones to be found in the United States 
at present, was recently unearthed at Malakoff Mine, Ne- 
vada County, California, by the construction men of the 
Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
According to data available, through the courtesy of Mr. 

















interior of a Very Old Battery Call Telephone Recently Discovered 
in California, 

J. M. Stamps, chief foreman of construction, and B. C. 
Carroll, general agent of the Pacific company, this tele- 
phone is one of a number operated on a line built by a 
Mr. Fields in the late 70’s for the Eureka, Bloomfield and 
Milton Water Companies. The length of this line was 110 
miles, in three branches, one running from Bowman’s Dam 
to French Corral, one from Bowman’s Dam to North Yuba 
River, and a third from Bowman’s Dam to Yuba Lake. 
There were three battery houses on this line. Each battery 
house had 150 gravity batteries to furnish ringing power. 
Thetswitchboard, installed at Bowman’s Dam, was operated 
by a clock. At certain hours of the day this clock would 
disconnect two branches, allowing parties on the other 
branch the use of the line for a certain length of time. 
At the time this line was constructed twenty-five subscrib- 
ers were connected to it. 

About thirty miles of this line, between North Bloomfield 
and French Corral is still in use, although the instruments 
are of a more modern make. 

It is now believed that Mr. Fields was also the manufac- 
turer of these telephones, although this cannot be estab- 
lished, or the precise date of their installation. 

Good Growth in First Year at Auburn, Kentucky. 

On Tuesday, October 11, was held the first annual meeting 
of stockholders of the Auburn Home Telephone Company, 
Auburn, Ky., who re-elected the following board of directors: 
B. D. Williams, R. G. Price, V. G. Price, Dr. W. R. Burr, Dr. 
W. I. Freeman, P. B. Elliott; and A. McCarley in the place of 
Dr. B. F. Bean, resigned. 

After the meeting of the stockholders the directors elected 
B. D. Williams, president; A. McCarley, vice president; and W. 
H. McKenzie, secretary and treasurer; this company started 
one year ago with sixty telephones and closed its year on 
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September 30 with 202. Net earnings after deduction of ordi- 
nary operating expenses were for the year 20 1-2 per cent. 
Stockholders received 10 per cent dividends and the company 
set aside for repair and maintenance 10 1-2 per cent. 

In a letter to TELEPHONY President Williams says: 

“We think this is going some when we consider the opposi- 
tion we had with the Cumberland in cutting prices and giving 
free service to some of its subscribers. 

“We have employed Mr. Bunnie M. Porter to take charge 
of our exchange as manager on November 1. He held the 
position here with the Cumberland for six or seven years. 
We feel that we are to be congratulated in securing the 
services of Mr. Porter, as he is a first-class telephone man, 
and is liked by everybody. He did some very hard work 
for the Cumberland company when we started.our ex- 
change, but the people were against him and he could do 
no good for the Bell people.” 





Independent Telephone and Telegraph Company Reported 
Now in Good Condition. 

Independent telephone interests of Louisville and Kentucky 
are rejoicing over the recent action affecting the Independent 
Telephone and Telegraph Company, of Louisville, Ky., where- 
by the company was taken out of the hands of a receiver and 
put upon a sound financial footing. Some time ago Col. 
Joshua D. Powers, treasurer of the Independent company, 
was appointed as its receiver by the Louisville courts. After 
the affairs of the company had been arranged and the resources 

















Exterior of the Malakoff Mine Telephone. 


of the concern strengthened Col. Powers applied for a dis- 
charge and this was granted by the court. 

“At present, the Independent Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
pany is in much better condition than it has been for years,” 
said Col. Powers, when discussing the recent receivership with 
a TELEPHONY representative. “Every bit of property that for- 
merly belonged to the concern has reverted from my hands to 
the management itself and at present the Independent does not 
owe a cent, excepting our bonded debt.” 
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Reporter Pays $100 for Exclusive Telephone Service. 

Floyd Gibbons, a Minneapolis Tribune reporter, answered 
charges in Hayward, Wis., for destroying telephone prop- 
erty at Winter during an important question which was 
being tried out. He was accused of cutting the wire to 
prevent the reporter of a rival newspaper from getting his 
story in first. His fine was fixed at $100 and costs. 


Damage Case for Refusal to Connect Until Payment of Toll. 

The Cumberland Telephone and Telegraph Company, at 
Owensboro, Ky., has been granted a new trial on a charge of 
criminal negligence by refusing to make telephone connection 
unless the toll was paid in a matter of life and death. The 
case came up on October 20, when Judge Birkhead granted 
the Cumberland company a new trial of the suit that was filed 
against the company by J. E. Prentiss because the award of 
$95 for damages was excessive. Immediately following Judge 
Birkhead’s decision, however, the Ohio Circuit Court returned 
a verdict of $5,000 for Mr. Prentiss, which was the full amount 
asked for in the suit. 

The suit of Prentiss vs. the Cumberland interests grew out 
of the alleged refusal of the telephone company to give Miss 
Fern Prentiss, a daughter of the plaintiff, connection with the 
home of her father when she was sick at Buford, Ky. Mr. 
Prentiss lives near Hartford, Ky., and the Cumberland com- 
pany refused to make connection between Hartford and Buford, 
it is alleged, unless a toll was paid. The case will be taken to 
the Court of Appeals by the telephone interests, if a favorable 
decision cannot be obtained in the lower court. 

Citizens’ Company at Columbus, Ohio, May Be Forced to 
Pay City Percentage of Gross Receipts. 

Unless a substantial showing of defense can be made soon, 
Common Pleas Judge Kinkead will cause a judgment for 
$3,179.04, with interest from Jan. 15, 1904, to be entered in 
favor of the city of Columbus, Ohio, against the Citizens’ 
Telephone Company. The amount is claimed by the city un- 
der an ordinance by which it is to receive a percentage of the 
gross receipts of the company. 

The suit is for the first year in which the company lapsed 
in payment of the percentage due the city under the contract 
and is the first of several suits that may be brought against 
the concern. The case probably will be carried to the Su- 
preme Court for a final ruling on the contract. The suit was 
filed several years ago. Recently Judge Rogers held with the 
city, and overruled a demurrer to the city’s petition. In the 
present ruling Judge Kinkead sustained in its entirety a de- 
murrer to the company’s defense. 








Figures Given to Support Bell Plea for Raise at Wichita. 


Since absorbing a competitor at Wichita, Kansas, the Mis- 
souri & Kansas Telephone Company has filed a report present- 
ing the investment and income figures which are claimed to 
justify an increase in rates. 

This report shows that the telephone company values its 
Wichita plant at $1,025,894.05. ° 

It alleges that its total income is $177,827.63. 

The depreciation of the plant yearly is placed at $102,589.40, 
that is, ten per cent. 

The expenses for a year are fixed at $135,554.44. 

Thus according to the report the Bell company is losing 
$60,316.21 every year it does business in Wichita under the 
present scale of telephone rates. 

Going into the future the report of the telephone company 
asserts that under the proposed rate, which is an increase, it 
would still lose yearly the sum of $15,749.21. 

The present rates are as follows: 
$3.00 business special line. 
$1.50 residence special line. 
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$1.00 party line residence telephones. 
The new rates as proposed by the telephone company are as 
follows: 

$4.00 business special line. 

$2.00 residence special line. 

$1.50 party line residence telephones. 

The report of the telephone company says that there are 
now approximately 8,000 telephones in the city. 

The total income under the present rates is said to be 
$177,827.63. Under the proposed rates as asked for by the 
Bell company the income would be $222,394.63, or $44,577 more. 

This means that on the average the cost of each telephone in 
Wichita would be advanced $5.56 a year. This is about 46 
cents per month advance in price. 





Merger Talk at Joliet. 

Somebody has interested the Joliet Herald of Joliet, IIl., 
in the theory that the two systems at that place should be 
combined. 

It begins to look as if the Bell company was tired of 
holding the Inter-State bonds without action, and would 
like to have the public stir up something that would throw 
the system into its unwilling (?) hands. 





Cpinion of Supreme Court of Oklahoma of Evidence Rela- 
tive to Increased Telephone Rates. 

In the Purcell telephone rate case the Supreme Court has 
overruled the motion of the Purcell and Lexington Telephone 
Company at Purcell, Okla., to strike out certain evidence in 
the latest transcript certified up by the corporation commis- 
sion, holding that if the action of the commission in certify- 
ing up the evidence came as a surprise to the company, the 
remedy was not to strike out the evidence already taken, but 
to set out under proper verification the evidence that it was 
precluded from introducing by the commission’s action in 
not hearing further evidence. 

The case involved the raising of rates at Purcell. It was 
decided against the company by the commission, and was 
thereupon appealed to the Supreme Court, which remanded it 
back to the commission to take additional evidence and report 
thereon. The commission held additional hearings and certi- 
fied up the case on July 25. 

Whitley County, Indiana, Company Has Made Good Prog- 
ress. 

The reports of the officers of the Farmers’ Mutual Tele- 
phone Company of Whitley County, Columbia City, Indi- 
ana, submitted at the recent annual meeting of the stock- 
holders, show marked advance made by this company 
during the past year. 

The subscribers’ list was increased by 105 subscribers, 
making a total of 1,555. Considerable construction was car- 
ried on by the company during this period; two new sec- 
tions of switchboards were added to the central exchange 
equipment, and 25 miles of pole line, with 100 miles of 
wire, was constructed. This made a total of 900 miles: of 
wire and 245 miles of poles in the system. 

The report of the treasurer showed total cash receipts 
for the year, $17,820.50, and disbursements, for operating, 
maintenance, construction and material, $12,982.84, leaving 
net receipts of $4,837.66. Cash on hand from the previous 
year amounts to $1,704.48, and an outstanding indebtedness 
of $1,352.27. The company has fixtures and material 
amounting to $1,429.63 on hand and bills receivable of $5,- 
261.02. 

The directors and officers elected are Albert Bush, Jacob 
Kaufman, Eugene Chavey, Owen Smith, E. E. Rindfusz, 
Jesse Miller, Isaac Humbarger, Irvin Krider, W. H. Carter 
and Melvin Blain; Albert Bush, president; Jesse Miller, 
vice president; Melvin Blain, secretary; W. H. Carter, 
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treasurer; R. R. Scott, superintendent and general man- 
ager. 

The motto of this company is, “With equal rights to all 
and special privileges to none, equitable and honest deal- 
ing, close application and strict adherence to business prin- 
ciples.” The growth of this company has been phenomenal, 
and on these principles the management confidently bases 
its hopes of success, says Manager Scott in his annual re- 
port. 





Court Refuses to Open New York Subway to Independents. 


Supreme Court Justice Bischoff on October 18 denied an 
application by the New York Electric Lines Company for a 
writ of mandamus compelling the Empire Subway Company, 
which controls the subway through which the underground 
telephone wires are run in Manhattan, to permit the plaintiff 
to run telephone and telegraph wires through the subway under 
a franchise granted by the state in 1883. The court said that 
to prevail in its application the plaintiff must establish its law- 
ful power to operate the lines it proposes to construct and 
that a writ of mandamus cannot be granted if its legal right 
is in dispute. While the state has declared the plaintiff’s 
charter not forfeited for non-user, the city has revoked the 
power it gave the plaintiff to operate wires. “The franchise 
to operate wires within the city,” Justice Bischoff says in his 
opinion, “was not complete without a consent of the municipal 
authorities. This consent was an essential condition of all the 
legislation upon the subject including the act under which the 
applicant was incorporated. The permit from the Department 
of Water Supply, Gas and Electricity, which the statute requires 
and which may be granted after the space is provided in the 
conduits, is not the consent of the municipal authorities, and 
this applicant’s rights—its ‘lawful power’ must rest upon the 
continued effectiveness of the consent of the Board of Alder- 
men given in 1883.” Justice Bischoff then explained that the 
city revoked its consent soon after it was granted, and that the 
municipality. was entirely within its legal rights in so doing. 

This devision leaves the Empire City Subway Co., which is 
a subsidiary of the New York Telephone Co., in possession 
of wire carrying subways of the city. It was contended by 
the Electric Lines Co. that the Empire City Subway Co. is 
simply a corporation organized to accommodate with conduits 
duly franchised operating companies. 


Georgia Railroad Commission Not Bound by Rate Agree- 
ment Between City and Company. 





‘The Georgia railroad commission holds that agreements be- 
tween municipalities and public service corporations concern- 
ing rates are not binding upon the commission. The ruling 
was made in the case of the Gainesboro Telephone Company, of 
Carrollton, and involved a previous agreement between the city 
of Carrollton and the company. The commission fixed the 
following maximum rates for telephone service by the company 
in Carrollton. Unlimited special line service for business pur- 
poses, $3 per month; duplex or party line service for business, 
$2.50 per month; unlimited special line service, for residence, 
$1.75 per month; duplex or party line service for residences, 
$1.50 per month. That commission held that the maximum 
rates shall prevail until the company installs a new system of 
telephones and improves the service. Upon such a showing, 
the commission will then consider revision of the rates. 


Increasing Importance of Telephones in Rural Districts. 





The social rise of the farmer came with the rural tele- 
phone about twelve years ago. 

With the coming of the telephone, city hucksters and 
stock buyers found it impossible to trim the farmers any 
more, says David Gibson in Cottrell’s Magazine. The 
farmer, rather than accept a huckster’s statement of the 
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price of provisions, would verify his price offer over a tele- 
phone. Any horse buyer who goes into a country district 
after animals for transfer companies or large delivery sys- 
tems will tell you that the minute they appear every pound 
of horse flesh in the country will jump 20 per cent—simply, 
the farmers tip it off to each other over telephones. 

In every county seat nowadays there are two or three 
young fellows, usually reporters on country newspapers, 
who make a little money on the side by having a list of 
telephone subscribers to a news service on the line leading 
out into the country. Every night they will call up, give 
the market reports, the weather forecast, the national and 
international news of the day in bulletin form, and the 
baseball scores. 

Take a big news story like the recent attempted assassina- 
tion of Mayor Gaynor, or the result of the Jeffries-John- 
son fight, and it is known on a farm eight miles from a 
county seat as soon as it is in a city. 


Keystone Report for September. 





Following is a comparative statement of earnings and 
expenses of the Keystone Telephone Company of Phila- 
delphia, for the month ending September 30, 1910, and for 
the three months period ending on the same date, showing 
the advance in the financial position of the company made 


during the past year: 


—Month Ended— Three Months Ended 














Sept. 30, Year Sept. 30, Year 
1910. Previous.* 1910. Previous. 
Grogs HarmingsS. ......c<sse> $94,340 $91,908 $282,809 $272,851 
Operating expenses; taxes. 46,594 45,070 141,222 135,523 
Mot. cnrtiing® 3.6. .i<.. $47,746 $46,838 $141,587 $137,838 
Less interest charges...... 24,762 24,682 73,640 76,828 
ETE Ee a PE RI $22,984 $22,156 $ 67,947 $ 60,500 





Instantaneous Telephoning on Official Railway Coaches. 

Improved and unique telephone service on railway trains 
is the latest idea put into effect by the officials of the 
Lehigh Valley system. On all private coaches of the rail- 
road officials there is carried a long pole, which is fastened 
under the car. This pole is attached to the company’s 
nearest telephone line, when the train is stopped at any 
place for.a limited or longer period, and an immediate 
connection is made. Attached to the pole is a reel of wire, 
which connects with the telephone in the coach. This per- 
mits the transaction of business with headquarters or di- 
vision points without a moment’s delay. 





BOOK REVIEW. 

HENpDRICK’s COMMERCIAL REGISTER OF THE 
FOR BUYERS AND SELLERS. 19th Annual Revised Edition. 
S. E. Hendricks Company, publishers, 74 Lafayette 
Street, New York. 1,344 pages. Price $10. Knowing the 
name of any article which one desires to purchase, refer- 
ence to this book will give the names and addresses of 
all manufacturers who produce it. The 19th annual edi- 
tion of thig publication. which has been revised, is the 
most complete issue thus far brought out. A large nurn- 
ber of manufacturers, representing a new and varied line 
of articles, is included in this edition, which have not been 
in previous issues. There is also an increase of 124 pages, 
making the total number of pages in the publication 1,344. 
This is a valuable adjunct to business houses of all kinds, 
and is a ready reference for accurate and classified infor- 
mation with regard to all lines of manufacture. The names 
are averaged so that the book can be used for either pur- 
Every manufacturer is classi- 
fied under a general head, and then subdivided into eacn 
division that is covered by his particular line. This sys- 
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tem is not found in other publications of this character. 















GROUND CLAMP. 

H. E. Adams, Toledo, O., patent 972,489, Oct. 11, 1910; 
assigned to Monroe Electrical Mfg. Co., Monroe, Mich. 
This ground clamp has a strap 7 which is wound around 

the cable, one end of the strap being then inserted through 

an opening 12. is fastened to the 


One end of the strap 7 





bridge 1 and the other extremity of the strap is brought 
through the bridge under the screw 3 and pressed by means 
of this screw against the strap which surrounds the cable. 
A terminal lug 4 is provided on the bridge. 


TELEPHONE RECEIVER HOLDER. 

J. F. Hinés, Pittsburg, Pa., patent 973,198, Oct. 18, 1910. 

This telephone receiver holder has a horizontally extend- 
ing plate provided with two forked receptacles for holding 
a receiver, and means for attaching this plate to the desk 
stand midway between the transmitter and base. A chain 
is provided connecting with the holder and the switchboard 
lever to control its action. 


TELEPHONE ATTACHMENT. 
W. C. Fisk & H. L. White, Orofino, Idaho, patent 972,839, 
Oct. 18, 1910. 

To detect “rubbering” on telephone lines. To this end 
there is provided a device for automatically telegraphing 
the call of a telephone which is used to intercept conversa- 
tion to the parties engaged in the conversation. It also 
provides an audible signal that the intruder is powerless 
to suppress after having removed his receiver from the 
hook. The device is attached to the switchhook and has a 
train of wheels and a character wheel for the purposes set 
forth. 


TELEPHONIC LINE CONNECTING 
SYSTEM. 

B. Kugelmann, Bad Kissengen, Germany, patent 972,874, 
Oct. 18, 1910. 

The invention herein relates to automatic central station 
apparatus and is designed to provide means in which the 
central station for a particular group of subscribers need 
use only so many line selector devices as are required for 
the largest number of simultaneous connections for con- 
versation. To this end the subscribers’ lines are divided 
into groups and a plurality of interconnecting link circuits 
are supplied, each group of lines having pre-selectors. Each 
pre-selector comprises a traveling contact device adapted 
to make contact with each of the link circuits, and each 
pre-selector is arranged to engage with a subscriber’s line. 
There is a calling relay device for each subscriber and a 
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link relay device, likewise switch contacts for each pre- 
selector. The switch contacts are so arranged as to set in 
action the next idle pre-selector when a subscriber is call- 
ing up. The pre-selector is adapted to be moved suc- 
cessively in two directions and to make contact by the 
movement in the first direction with the link circuits. 


FUSE SUPPORTING CONNECTION. 

E. L. Grauel, Troy, N. Y., patent 972,362, Oct. 11, 1910; 
assigned to Troy Telephone Specialty Co., Troy, N. Y. 
The invention set forth herein comprises the fuse 10 hav 

ing screw threaded terminal 7, 8, ieft and right handed 

respectively, which are adapted to be screwed into screw 
threaded openings provided in the uprights 2 and 4, thus to 
make a substantial connection. 


SERVICE METER SYSTEM. 

A. H. Weiss, Chicago, Ill., patent 972,962, Oct. 18, 1910; 
assigned to Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Co., Chicago, II]. 

This invention is designed to prevent registration of 
more than one call against a subscriber for a single con- 
nection, and make it impossible to register a call against 
a called subscriber. The operator is provided with a 
service meter key 51 which is depressed after the called 
party has answered, and which completes the connection 
between its contacts 79 and 50 and immediately thereafter 
interrupts the connection between its contacts 50 and 49. 
This completes a circuit through the service meter coil 23 
to register a call. When the key 51 is opened, current from 
the battery A is sufficient to hold the armature of the 
service meter in its actuated position. The operator will 
not be able to register a call against the calling subscriber 
until after the desired subscriber has answered the call, 
because the contacts 74 and 75 of relay 70 maintain the 
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interruption of the service meter’s circuit until the super- 
visory relay 62 has been actuated. The circuit conditions 
are such that the operator may register a call after the 
conversation has been terminated. 


> 


There is more concentrated value in the telephone than in 
anything else. 








Tf you are looking for “trouble,” do so with your eyes wide 
open. To ascertain a cause for an evil sometimes requires a 
careful insight into its minutest details. 















A Portable Lamp With New Features. 

Artificial light, to be effective, economical and non-injurious 
to the eyesight, must be possessed of more than ordinary 
qualities. Producing this light demands a lamp that has special 
attributes to make this possible. The Nulite table lamp, which 
is manufactured by the Chicago Solar Light Co., 223 South 
Jefferson street, Chicago, who will be glad to send illustrated 
data, 





A New Lamp Furnishing Strong Illumination Where Electricity 
and Gas Are Not Available. 


A picture is shown herewith of the Nulite lamp, which is 
24 inches high, weighs seven pounds and is finished in polished 
nickel. With one pint of gasoline this lamp will burn for seven 
hours, with a brilliancy of 300 candle power. In small cities 
and towns, where neither electric light or gas is to be had, 
this lamp fills a much-desired want. For telephone exchanges 
and offices, such a lamp is readily found more than a con- 
venience, and on account of its peculiar soft light, is appro- 
priate for night occupations. Being portable, it has advantages 





The Warner Cabinet Closed—Convenient, Noise Preventing, and 
Dust Proof. 


that are not possessed by some other lights, and this feature 
makes it of special value to the user. 





The Latest Improvements in Pole Changers. 
Inspection of batteries and connections, as well as of the 
pole changer itself, are greatly facilitated in the new “Im- 
perial” type Warner pole changer and cabinet, which marks 
the latest advance in meeting the needs of telephone exchanges 
made by the Warner Electric Company, Muncie, Ind. 


Manufactures and Sales | 
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The Warner pole changer has been in use for years, and 
was responsible for revolutionizing the methods of operating 
in the smali and medium sized exchanges. It relieved the 
operator of hand ringing, did away with expensive machines, 
and made possible improved service, which contributed to the 
extension of business. 

The batteries and pole changer itself are arranged in a 
new cabinet so designed that any, or all, of the batteries, or 
the pole changer, may be withdrawn from the cabinet for 
inspection or test without interfering with the connections 
or operation of the machine. Each drawer for batteries is 
partitioned off into 20 compartments, each of which contains 
one dry cell. This insures absolutely the elimination of risks 
of leakage due to moisture, or short-circuits due to dis- 
arrangement of cells, which has been a frequent annoyance 





New Warner Imperial Pole Changer Cabinet, Showing How Bat- 
teries or Pole Changer May Be Removed Without Disconnection. 


under the old method of throwing the pole changer battery 
upon any kind of shelves which could be put together in the 
back room of the exchange. 

The pole changer is so enclosed that the cabinet may be 
set up in the same room with the switchboard without caus- 
ing any objectionable noise, and at the same time the instru- 
ment may be observed at work through the glass window in 
the top of the cabinet. The Edison-Lalande battery is located 
in the lower right-hand part of the cabinet, and can easily 
be removed for inspection without disconnecting. 

All wiring- from within the cabinet is terminated upon a 
block at the rear, where connections may be made to the 
switchboard, so that the cabinet may be installed in a mini- 
mum of time and with no trouble whatever. 

In making the pole changer and its associated equipment 
a compact, self-contained unit, the Warner Electric Company 
has followed the trend of the best engineering practice and 
has made it possible for the small exchange owner to relieve 
himself of one item of annoyance and maintenance expense. 





W. N. MatrHews & Bro., St. Louis, Mo., are sending out 
some mailing cards asking the question, “Will the Varley or 
Murray loop test find your cable trouble within a fraction of 
an inch, and do it every time?” Every one knows the answer 
to this, but it is perhaps not recognized in every exchange that 
the Matthews Telafault is an instrument which its manu- 
facturers claim will do precisely this. The company has de- 
scriptive matter covering this fully. 























October 29, 1910. 


Value of a Perfect Electrical Joint. 

There is one important point in making a wire connec- 
tion that must not be treated lightly. While it is a com- 
paratively easy matter to join the ends of the wire, which 
is simply a mechanical operation, it demands something 
more to make an electrical joint that will prove effective. 
Poor fluxes will mean inferior joints, and there will be 
several effects from such that will bring trouble. Buz- 
zing, humming noises in the receiver will denote this fact. 
Then, too, it often.becomes a difficult matter to locate the 
joint that has become loosened from poor jointing. 

How to obtain a first-class joint—an electrical joint that 
will reduce your wire troubles—should have an interest for 
all of us. The flux is an important item in obtaining this 
end. With a flux of quality, one that is free from acid, 
the results are sure to be found gratifying. The acid will 
not improve your wire joints, and there are many reasons 
for the belief that much injury will accrue from acid fluxes, 
unless the greatest precaution is used to counteract the 
effect of the cause at the time of its application. 

With this fact foremost in view there is being manufac- 
tured and sold by the L. B. Allen Company, of Chicago, 
an anti-acid flux, which is put up in several forms, and 
which is entirely devoid of this injurious element. They 
have been making a study of this feature in telephone con- 
struction work, and are receiving some gratifying testi- 
monials to bear out their claim. Telephone working forces 
value a flux that is easily applied and ‘that will at the same 
‘ime insure a perfect electrical joint, free from possible 
damage by acid. Circulars will be mailed on request by the 
manufacturers to telephone men who may desire fuller 
information. 





Quick Handling of an Emergency Pole Order. 

An order was recentiy received by the Duluth Log Com- 
pany, Duluth, Minn., for two carloads of poles required on 
an emergency order, and which was received on Thursday, 
the poles loaded from the company’s Duluth yard No. 2 
the day following and the poles delivered at destination 
the following Monday. We show photographs of the poles 
being loaded and also the load ready to move from the 
yard. 

This service is not exceptional for these people, who, 
being located at the head of their operations and having 
two large yards at Duluth, which adjoin the railroad ter- 

















Loading Poles on a Rush Order in Duluth Log Co.’s Yards. 


minals, are repeatedly loading up orders within a few days 
after receipt of shipping instructions, and on account of 
the heavy movement of forest products, they have estab- 
lished very close relations with the transportation com- 
panies and are in position to arrange very prompt move- 
ment of shipments loaded out on orders received by them at 
all times. 
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Switchboard Materials. 
By C. F. Adams. 

As in the electric light industry, telephone switchboards 
were, in the early days of the art, even for common bat- 
tery installations, very. insignificant affairs. It was not un- 
common to find the switches and electrical instruments 
mounted on some variety of hard wood, and so the term 
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Complete Load, Ready to Move Out of Duluth Log Co.’s Yard. 


“switchboard” was a correct descriptive title. After a while 
however, the wood was found to be unstable even when 
carefully varnished. It warped from heat or moisture. Some 
people thought there was a fire risk, too. 

In the history of switchboard development, it is claimed, 
small slabs of slate for mounting the fuse and plug switches 
were the first fire proof material for instrument mounting. 
Soon afterward came the natural development of mounting 
several instruments on a larger slab, and mounting several 
slabs on a skeleton wooden frame. Of course, it is in light- 
ing and power systems that switchboards of this type had 
their largest development, and it is to these systems that 
one must look for the general history of switchboard ma- 
terial. 

The ideal material has high permanent insulating quality, 
and is at the same time fireproof, as regards combustion, 
and capable of sustaining high heat without disintegration. 
A material mechanically strong and free from breakage and 
defacing. A material easily machined and permanent of 
form and structure. A material impervious to moisture or 
oil, and a surface capable of a pleasing finish. 

The persistent efforts of the chemist and the skilled man- 
ufacturer have developed a new product that is being large- 
ly employed for switchboard work. It is known as J-M 
Ebony Asbestos Wood, composed of Asbestos fibre and 
other insulating and water-proofing materials. 

Two years’ observation of J-M Ebony Asbestos Wood 
in service shows no deterioration, either electrically or 
mechanically. It is employed for switchboard panels, high 
tension switch tops, air switch or fuse bases, for barriers, 
and other uses. The external finish given this material in 
service is generally a dead black varnish. 

In a test of some 2-inch J-M Ebony Asbestos Wood 
switch tops for 60,000 volt switches, metal plates 2 in. by 
4 in. were placed on the surface 6 inches apart and the 
voltage raised to 40,000 volts before there was any ap- 
parent surface leakage, nor would this voltage puncture 
these tops which were two inches thick, although marble 
would have failed at about 10,000 to 12,000 volts. 





The American Telegraphone Co. is sending out notices 
to the effect that its factory which is now located in Wheel- 
ing, W. Va., is being removed to Springfield, Mass. 
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A Time-Saving Pipe Wrench. 

The Wright Wrench and Forging Company, Canton, 
Ohio, are placing on the market a new pipe wrench styled 
the “Stover pipe wrench,” having unique and valuable fea- 
tures which will appeal to employers and workmen on ac- 
count of its time-saving qualities. 

It is a quick-adjustable wrench, with an automatic grip 
that cannot flatten the pipe, and has an instant release, 





which with the automatic opening makes it impossible to 
lock on a pipe. , 

It requires but one hand to instantly adjust it to any 
size pipe, and anyone can get a firm and positive grip the 
first trial. A 14-in. stover pipe wrench is claimed to be 
¥% pound lighter than any other pipe wrench on the mar- 
ket and 25 per cent stronger. It will grip any pipe from 
¥% in. to 1% in. firmly without crushing, bruising or mar- 
ring in any way above the ordinary pipe wrench. The po- 
sitive stop of the movable jaw makes it impossible to 
flatten the pipe. The arc on which the jaw moves makes 
it an automatic grip on any size pipe within the range of 
the wrench and an instant release. The wearing parts, 
meaning the grip, are all interchangeable and can be easily 
replaced at the expense of a few cents. There are no other 
parts to wear Out on this wrench. 

The mechanism is simple, easy to be seen and under- 
stood, accessible at all places and parts, and has no screw 
hole or pin holes to weaken the gear. It appeals readily 
to a fitter, being light, strong, quick and sure grip, and 
hangs on like a bull dog. There are no screws or pivot 
pins necessary as used in wrenches of overhanging bar 


type. The wrenches have been put to the severest test 
and have depveloped wonderful wearing qualities and 
strength. 





Dean Unit Common Battery Board for Kentucky. 

The Henderson Telegraph & Telephone Company, of 
Henderson, Ky., has just awarded the Dean Electric Com- 
pany, Elyria, Ohio, the contract for a complete new cen- 
tral office equipment, consisting of five sections of “Unit 
Type” common battery multiple board with 700 lines in- 
stalled. This exchange also is to be operated with the 
Dean harmonic selective ringing, and the contract calls for 
distributing frames, power plant, wire chief’s equipment, 
etc., to make a very efficient telephone plant. 

The Dean “Unit Type” common battery multiple switch- 
board has been on the market several years, and has been 
put into exchanges up to 2,000 lines ultimate capacity. It 
has proven its efficiency in comparison with the regular 
3-position section type of multiple equipments. The ap- 
paratus on the face of the board and in the key shelf is 
identical with that used in the largest Dean exchanges, 
as are also all of the relays employed in the talking cir- 
cuits. 

One of the greatest advantages is the very compact 
arrangement of the equipment in the rear of the section, 
which makes it possible to place all of the line circuit 
and cord circuit equipment in this space. ~All of this appa- 
ratus in the rear of the switchboard is mounted upon 


swinging racks, which make it thoroughly accessible. When 
these racks are swung out it is an extremely easy matter 
to reach the switchboard cords, etc, which are usually 
hidden in the regular section, and accessible only through 
the removable panels at the front of the board. 
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This Unit Type switchboard is designed especially so 
that one troubleman can handle the equipment alone, as 
all of the apparatus is located in the switchboard cabinets 
so that the effect of his tests can be observed without 
requiring an assistant, as is the case where the line and 
cut-off relays are mounted in a separate terminal room. 


The Dean Unit Type equipment also economizes in 
space, as the terminal room apparatus need consist only 
of a main distributing frame, and the necessary power 
plant. It is obvious that a common battery switchboard 
designed along these lines requires the least amount of 
maintenance, and the various plants which the Dean com- 
pany has installed, have proven this to be a fact. In one 
case, a large telephone company put one of these switch- 
boards in its most important city branch office; it proved so 
efficient and economical in operation that a second and 
duplicate board was purchased for another city branch 
without asking for bids. 

The Dean Company’s experience with this line of appar- 
atus has led it to believe that the Dean Unit equipment 
is the switchboard of the future for small plants. 

This is the type of board of which four sections were 
furnished in record time last week on a rush order for the 
Cuyahoga Falls exchange of the Akron Peoples Telephone 
Co., of Akron, Ohio, destroyed by fire. 





Ozone for Operating Rooms May Speed Up the Service. 

We are becoming more fully educated each day as to the 
value of sanitation upon our health, and in fact upon our very 
existence. By sanitation is meant the provision of pure air, 
food, in fact, cleanliness in general. The subject of the air 
we breathe; its purity, its health-giving properties, and other 
essentials should be considered in a newer light. 

In crowded halls, theaters, and in telephone exchanges there 
is a particular reason why the air should be robbed of its 
impurities. The crowded conditions of many of our telephone 
exchanges, where there are a large number of operators fre- 
quently confined in limited quarters, generates unhealthy condi- 
tions. Poor ventilation is too often found; at least this matter 
does not come in for as much attention as the occasions 
demand. | The consequences of impure air are a languid and 
careless attention on the part of the operators, more particularly 
after the noon hour. Inactivity on the part-of the operators 





The fan inside 
radiates electricity 
in a purple glow 


Same cost to run as one light. 
Yields 10,000 cubic feet ozonized air hourly 


means that the service will be bad, and bad service is the first 
ground for justifiable complaints and removal of the telephone. 

One of the latest attempts to overcome this fault, and to 
purify the air in public places, is to use a little device known 
as the Vohr ozone maker, which is claimed to supply, by elec- 
trical means, ozone laden air, capable of destroying germ life 
and making air healthful. 

















Condensed News Reports 


Officers of companies are earnestly requested to forward us promptly all financial and other state- 
ments as soon as issued and any items of interest as to their plants and systems 








OBITUARY. 

Thomas Thompson Eckert, ex-president of the Western 
Telegraph Company, died on October 20 at West End, 
Long Branch. Mr. Eckert was born in Clairsville, Ohio, in 1825, 
and learned telegraphy before he was 20 years of agé. In 1852 
he superintended the construction of a wire line from Pittsburg 
to Chicago, and remained in charge of this line until it was 
absorbed by the Western Union, in 1859. Later he was made 
superintendent of military telegraphs for the Department of the 
Potomac, with headquarters in Cincinnati, with the rank of 
captain. His diligent and meritorious work in this service won 
him in time the post of acting secretary of war, which he held 
until 1867. He then became general superintendent of the East- 
ern division of the Western Union Telegraph Company, and 
was -also president of the Atlantic & Pacific Telegraph Com- 
pany in 1875. 

In 1881 he was made president of the American Union Tele- 
graph Company, and the same year was elected vice-president 
and general manager of the Western Union, and in 1892 was 
elected president. This office he resigned in 1902. 

Mr. Eckert was methodical in his business, and watched the 
constantly increasing telegraph business with deep interest. 


NEW COMPANIES. 


IMBODEN, ARK.—Business men and farmers in Randolph and 
Laurence counties have organized a mutual telephone company. 
A line is being built from Ravenden Springs, the home office, 
to Imboden. Others will be started soon. 

MORTON, IND.—The Morton Telephone Company has incorpo- 
rated to build, equip and operate a telephone system in Morton 
and throughout Putnam county. Directors are N. F. Wood, 
Russellville, Ind., R. R. No. 1.; J. W. Clodfelter, Russellville, 
R. R. No. 1; Z. B. Burkett, Bainbridge; H. W. Sutherlin, Russell- 
ville, R. R. No. 1; O. M. Thomas, Bainbridge; W. A. Call, Bain- 
bridge. 

WABASH, IND.—The Citizens Telephone Company has been 
incorporated with a capital of $25,000. The object of the company 
is to build, maintain and operate telephone exchanges and tele- 
phone lines in Wabash and adjacent counties. Wm. F. Clupper, 
Frank Tobias, Eldo Coppoch and Carrie Bowman are the directors. 


ATTICA, N. Y.—The International Telephone Improvement 
Company has been incorporated at Attica, Wyoming County, N. 
Y., with a capital of $1,000,000, divided into 10,000 shares of $100 
each. The company will manufacture, purchase and sell telephone 
instruments, apparatus, appliances, switchboards, central office 
equipment, wires, cables and metering devices. The directors 
for the first year are Hon. Frederick C. Stevens, Attica; James B. 
Hoge, Cleveland, Ohio; Edward E. Clement, Washington, D. C.; 
Merton E. Lewis, Rochester, and Garrison Babcock, Rochester. 


BRANCHPORT, N. Y.. (Italy Hill).—The Italy Hill Telephone 
Company has been chartered with a capital stock of $1,000, par 
value of shares $10. William Emerson, G. K. Kennedy, Samuel 
Wallace, C. E. Campbell, Wesley Northuger, W. H. McCormick, 
P. D. Pulver, all of Branchport, are the incorporators. 


NEW YORK CITY, N. Y.—The Gotham Electric Service Com- 
pany has been incorporated for giving call service in New York 
City, by Robert Lecauver, Richard C. Fitzgerald, James E. Siers, 
Geo. F. O’Connell, B. F. Tyler, Walter J. Rich. The company is 
capitalized at $10,000. 

NORWOOD, OHIO.—Henry Bentley, Sanford O. Headley, Robt. 
O. Black and others are the incorporators of the Peoples Tele- 
phone Company. The par value of shares is $100 and the capital 
stock is authorized at $10,000. 

PICKERINGTON, OHIO.—The Pickerington Telephone Com- 
pany, capital stock $10,000, par value of shares $100, has been 
organized and incorporated by D. L. Mauger, W. E. Tenstmaker, 
E. R. Wooley, Jacob Pickering and B. H. Kizer.‘ 


GUTHRIE, OKLA.—A charter has been issued by the secretary 
of state to the Darling Telephone Company of Hewitt, Okla. The 
capital stock is $3,000, and the directors are W. A. Darling, W. H. 
Darling and R. A. Donaldson, all of Hewitt. 


JESTER, OKLA.—The Jester Telephone Company was recently 
incorporated with $2,000 capital stock, by W. F.. Corder, A. W. 
Lock and L. J. McMinn. 

DOYLE STATION, TENN.—The Doyle Telephone Company 
has been incorporated with a $2,500 capital stock by R. E. L. 
Smith, Powell-L. Lewis, Alonzo P. Johnson and others. 

OLIVE SPRINGS, TENN.—A charter of incorporation has 
been issued to the Olive Springs Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
pany of Roane County. The incorporators are J. C. Edwards, 
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Nancy E. Edwards, Thomas England, Amy England and J. H. 
Simpson. . 
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DOYLESTOWN, PA.—The Ferndale Rural Telephone Com- 
pany was organized and service for about 40 persons was sub- 
scribed for. The officers are: President, Aaron Bean, Bucksville; 
vice-president, Abram Good, Ottsville; secretary, C. B. Weaver, 
Ferndale. 

MARLINTOWN, W. VA.—The Ronceverte & Elkins Telephone 
Company has been chartered with a capital stock of $50,000. 
Lines will be built to Pocohontas and other counties. The incorpo- 
rators are: Homer N. Hutchinson, H. E. Nease, L. Burdette, 
B. F. Williams and A. M. Kincaid, all of Charleston, W. Va. 


FINANCIAL. 


GODDING, IDAHO.—The Southern Idaho Telephone Company 
has filed a certificate of increase of capital stock from $10,000 to 
$100,000. 

EUREKA, ILL.—The Eureka Farmers’ Telephone Company has 
put in 51 new telephones in Eureka and made a net profit of 
$1,103.58 during the past six months, 32 per cent of the money in- 
vested. 

NEW HOLLAND, ILL.—The capital stock of the New Holland 
Telephone Company has been increased from $2,500 to $10,000 
Some improvements and extensions will be made. 

COUNCIL BLUFFS, IA.—The Independent Telephone Company 
has paid the thirteenth dividend. There are about 300 local stock- 
holders and the company has now paid in dividends $59,565.24. 

JACKSON, MISS.—The Richton Telephone Company has made 
to the railroad commission report of its business for the quarter 
ending Sept. 20. The total receipts from business were $890.40; 
total expenses of operation $608.98, leaving the net earnings at 
$286.42 after paying taxes. 

WALLACE, MONT. (Special).—The North Idaho Telephone 
Company has authorized its first bond issue. The issue will be for 
$50,000, the money is to be used for extensions and the settlement 
of existing obligations. 

OSTRANDER, OHIO.—At a meeting of the board of directors of 
the Ostrander Telephone Company, this city, a resolution was 
adopted calling a special meeting of the stockholders for the pur- 
pose of voting on the question of increasing the authorized capita] 
from $10,000 to $40,000. The meeting was held recently. 

ALMONTE, CAN.—The Lanark & Carleton Counties Telephone 
Company has made application for the increase of its capital 
stock. The company is growing rapidly and the demand for 
telephones has been quite heavy. 


CONSTRUCTION. 

JONESBORO, ARK.—The Home Telephone Company, under 
the management of H. F, Hoffmaster, is planning a large amount 
of improvements within a short time. The cables are to be over- 
hauled and the telephones of the company are to be put in first: 
class condition in all parts of the city. A long distance line be- 
tween Memphis and Jonesboro is under consideration. 

NICHOLLS, GA.—The Nicholls Telephone Company has award- 
ed the contract for the construction of an exchange in Nicholls to 
D. H. Peterson, of Peterson & Hughes, of Douglas, Ga. 

CLAY CITY, IND.—The Clay City telephone plant, owned by 
John G. Klingler, of Brazil, is being entirely rebuilt. 

ABILENE, KANS.—The Brown Telephone Company is laying 
its wires in underground conduit. Most of the ditch has been 
dug. 

BRONSON, MICH.—The Mutual Telephone Company has elected 
the following officers for the coming year: President, A. G. 
Bushnell; vice president, Frank Martin; treasurer, Dr. J. E. Out- 
water; directors, Fred Burghduff, Clifton Short, A. Williams and 
Frank Coward. 

KIDDER, MO.—At the annual meeting of the stockholders of 
the Home Mutual Telephone Company the reports of the secre- 
tary and treasurer showed about $2,000 receipts the past year. 
F. B. Vaughn, J. S. Jewell, J. V. DeWalt, H. L. Buck, E. P. Writt, 
A. F. Howard, C T. McMurtrey, J. Ream and W. A. Black were 
elected directors. They organized by electing A. F. Howard, 
president; E. P.° Writt, vice president; W. A. Black secretary, 
and C. T. McMurtrey, treasurer. A meeting will be called soon to 
vote on increasing the capital stock. 

TARKIO, MO.—The Home Telephone Company is making some 
changes in its system. About $3,000 is to be spent putting in 
new poles and cables. The company added about 100 new tele- 
phones during the past year. 

KALISPELL, MONT., FLATHEAD CO. (Pine Grove School 
House).—The Pine Grove & Grand View Telephone Association 
with an authorized capital stock of $5,000 has been incorporated 
by Fred C. Blair, E. L. Hoppor and A. D. Tetrault, all of Kalis- 
pell. 
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LIVINGSTON, MONT.—C. G. Mead, special field representative 
of the Montana Independent Telephone Company, has just com- 
pleted the organization of the Avon Local Home Telephone Com- 
pany at Avon, Mont., with a capital stock of $10,000. The stock- 
holders and officials of the new. company are all responsible 
business men of Avon and vicinity. It is the intention of the 
company to proceed at once to develop the Independent tele- 
phone service in that part of Powell county not already covered 
by the Montana Independent Telephone Company, and will con- 
struct a first class, modern and up-to-date system throughout, 
connecting with the long distance lines of the Montana Indepen- 
dent Telephone Company at Deer Lodge. 


MISSOULA, MONT.—The government has just completed 40 
miles of telephone lines upon the Flathead Indian Reservation, 
connecting Ronan with Canas Hot Springs. 


PENN YAN, N. Y.—The Federal Telephone Company (local 
branch) is erecting a toll line from Penn Yan to Hornell by the 
way of Keuka and Hammondsport. Stations will be established 
at Willow Grove, Arey and Keuka, as well as other centers along 
the line. The local exchange is about to erect a new cable ex- 
tending along Jacob, Hamilton, Head and Benham streets, about 
one mile in length. 


PICKERINGTON, OHIO.—The Pickerington Telephone Com- 
pany has been incorporated by D. L. Manzer and others with a 
capital of $10,000. 

HEWITT, OKLA.—The Darling Telephone Company has been 
incorporated with an authorized capital stock of $3,000; par value 
of shares $25. Incorporators are: W. A. Darling, R. A. Davaldson 
and W. B. Darling. 


LARIMER, PA.—The Larimer Telephone Company is building 
new lines into the rural districts to give service where it is 
constantly being demanded 


WESTERLY, R. I.—The annual election of the Westerly Au- 
tomatic Telephone Company was held recently and resulted in 
the election of the following officers: President, John Champlin 
of Westerly; vice president, Albert B. Crafts of Cranston; treas- 
urer, Charles E, Sherman of Westerly; secretary, J. Irving Maxon 
of Westerly; executive committee, John Champlin, Henry H. 
Sykes and Dexter B. Potter. The reports show that the exchange 
has at present 1,103 telephones. The exchange has made rapid 
growth since the formation of the company seven years ago 
when the system was started with 50 telephones. 


BOERNE, TEX.—The stockholders and the directors of the 
San Antonio Northwestern Telephone Company held a meeting 
recently and elected the following officers: Chas. Reinhard, presi- 
dent; R. Aue, vice president; Jas. O’Connor, secretary and treas- 
urer, and Geo. D. Gray, general manager. 


PECOS, TEXAS.—The Reeves County Telephone Company, 
which operates the exchanges in Pecos, Saragosa, Balmorhea, 
Barstow, Toyah and other points in Reeves county, has made the 
announcement that it has ordered $3,000 worth of cable with 
which to improve the long distance line in this county. Mr. 
Galtner, manager or the company, also states that his company 
plans extensive improvements in the Pecos city system. 


HONOLULU, HAWAII.—The local telephone company at Hilo, 
it is reported, is contemplating the construction of a new tele- 
phone exchange, to cost not less than $25,000. 


ELECTIONS. 

SANTA BARBARA, CAL.—The Home Telephone Company has 
re-elected the old board of directors as follows: Edward A. Gil- 
bert, president; Louis G. Dreyfus, vice president; Alfred Edwards, 
treasurer; Charles F. Carrier, secretary, and John F. Diehl. 

ATKINSON, ILL.—The Henry County Mutual Telephone Com- 
pany has elected the following officers: President, Norman 
Schiarer, Atkinson, Ill.; vice president, W. H. Cosner, Kewanee, 
Ill.; secretary, Mell M. Everett, Atkinson, Ill,; treasurer, J. F. 
Nowers, Atkinson, Ill.; directors for three years, F. W. Ohe, At- 
kinson, Hl., and §. L. :Rishel and G. D. German of Cambridge, Ill. 
The Henry County Telephone Company is a mutual benefit com- 
pany and has,no sources of profit. Each of our 500 stockholders 
are charged for their share of expense of operating and mainte- 
nance. They will propably repair 4 or 5 miles of old line during 
the year, 

JACKSONVILLE, ILL.—The stockholders of the Illinois Tele- 
phone Company held their annual meeting and elected officers 
and directors for the coming year, as follows: President, E. 8. 
Greenleaf; vice-president, Dr. J. C. Widenham; treasurer, W. W. 
Ewing; secretary and auditor, R, A. Gates; general manager, 
Willard W. Holliday, Messrs. E. 8S. Greenleaf, E. P. Kirby and 
A. P. Grout were re-elected directors for three years. The 
regular dividend of 3 per cent was declared. The company 
has never yet failed to declare this dividend, over $80,000 having 
been received in dividends by stockholders since the company 
was first organized. 

MORRISON, ILL.—The annual meeting of the Whiteside County 
Farmers’ Mutual Telephone Company was held,at the office of 
Secretary Trautwein in Morrison recently. All the old officers 
and directors were elected, which are as follows: President, 
Charles H. Mason; vice president, J. H. Smith; secretary, F. 
Trautwein; treasurer, R. E. Cochran; directors for three years, 
R. S. James and J. S. Burnes. During the past year the com- 
pany has enjoyed a very prosperous growth and has added over 
one hundred telephones to their exchange so that at the present 
time the company has over seven hundred subscribers. 


NEW LONDON, IA.—The annual meeting of the stockholders 
of the Henry County Telephone Company was held and the fol- 
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lowing directors were elected for the ensuing year: W. J. Francy, 
J. E. Peterson, Willis Sater, A. D. Hayes, Verdon Portlock, of 
New London, and M. R. Buchanan and H. G. King, of Mt. Union. 
The directors elected the following officers: W. J. Francy, presi- 
dent; J. E. Peterson, vice president; J. B. Woodside, secretary and 
manager; W. H. Bangs, treasurer. 

OAKLAND, NEB.—At the meeting of the board of directors of 
the Burt County Telephone Company, officers were elected as fol- 
lows: President, John F. Piper; vice president, E, A. Hanson; 
secretary-treasurer, M. J. Metcalfe; general manager, H. S. John- 
son. The general manager’s office is to be located in Oakland, 
and in accordance therewith the office equipment and supplies are 
being transferred. Directors were elected as follows: John F. 
Piper of Lyons, E. A. Hanson of Decatur, M. J. Metcalfe of Lyons, 
H. S. Johnson of Oakland, C. D. Watson of Decatur, W. E. Sun- 
dell of Oakland, and W. S. Newmyer of Lyons. 


STONY RUN, PA.—The annual meeting of the stockholders of 
the Kutztown Rural Telephone Company was held recently and 
the following directors were elected for a term of three years: 
Solomon Rupp of Weisenburg and Edwin Kistler of Stony Run. 
The directors’ meeting had been held before the meeting and it 
was decided to give continuous service and from the date of the 
meeting the exchange will be open at all hours of the day and 
night. The company has been growing rapidly and has at the 
present over two hundred subscribers. The construction crew 
has over twenty miles of pole line to put up this season. The 
demand for service is good. The directors declared an annual 
dividend of five per cent on the capital stock, payable the first 
of January, 1910. 

MISCELLANEOUS, 


WEST PALM BEACH, FLA.—The West Palm Beach Telephone 
Company has been purchased by M. E. Gruber. The system will 
be rebuilt and greatly extended. 


ROCKFORD, ILL.—The Rockford & Interurban Company has 
begun the installation of a system of telephones for dispatching 
service on its various lines. The new wire has been strung 
between the eastern limits of Freeport and Pecatonica. To cover 
the entire system about eighty miles of wire will be required. 
About fifty telephones will be installed. In the country districts 
bare galvanized wire will be used, but in the cities insulated wire 
will be employed. 

FRANKFORT, KY.—The Frankfort Home Telephone Company 
has completed its removal to the handsome new exchange in 
the Capitol Trust building. Incidental to its removal, the Frank- 
fort company has constructed a large cable plant, of the most 
modern design, to supplant the open wire system. A complete 
set of new switchboards has been installed in the new Capitol 
Trust exchange and it is estimated that the improvements, when 
complete, will cost about $40.000. 

VERSAILLES, KY.—The Fayette Home Telephone Company, 
of Lexington, Ky., has been making extensive improvements in 
the exchange. The system of cable connections is being installed 
to replace the old open wires. It is expected that about $5,000 
will be expended by the company in making the improvements. 

PONTIAC, MICH.—The plant and equipment of the Oakland 
County Telephone Company will be sold by a receiver Novem- 
ber 12. The property will be sold on a mortgage, upon which 
$65,000 is due. 


ST. JOSEPH, MO.—The Home Telephone Company has been 
awarded the contract for a private branch exchange to be in- 
stalled in the state hospital. 

AMHERST, OHIO.—After several months toil, during his ieisure 
moments, Wm. Roe, practical electrician and manager. of the 
Amherst Home Telephone Company, has succeeded in constructing 
the smallest gasoline engine and electric light plant in the world. 
The entire plant is on a board a foot square. Every part of the 
engine was made by hand. Roe has also completed a wireless 
telegraphy outfit for the high school, has created an electric clock 
with a series of chimes, and an automobile the size of the small 
go-earts small children use. 


NAPOLEON, OHIO.—About December 1 the Napoleon Home 
Telephone Company system will be sold by Receiver Ralph 
Brown. 


GUTHRIE, OKLA.—R. J. Ray of Lawton has filed a complaint 
with the corporation commission against the Pioneer Telephone 
and Telegraph Company, alleging that while he was away from 
home during a portion of September and October the company 
disconnected his residence telephone and now refuses to again 
connect it, although he had tendered rental for one month in ad- 
vance and has paid all back charges. He asks that the commis- 
sion order the telephone company to reinstall his telephone. 

PROVIDENCE, R. I.—The telephone and telegraph systems 
were greatly damaged and cut off from service for a while 
recently by a heavy electrical storm. 

BROWNWOOD, TEX.—The new exchange building for the 
West Texas Telephone Company has been completed and the 
company moved to its new quarters. The building is a two- 
story pressed brick structure, 69x37 in size. The exchange is 
modern in every respect. 


UNDERGROUND. 

COLUMBUS, OHIO.—An ordinance is to be introduced to compel 
the laying of all wires on the north side of the city in underground 
conduits. 

ERIE, PA.—The Union Long Distance Telephone Company has 
been changing the location of many of its wires, and in most in- 
stances cable will be strung in place of the open wire. 





